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INTRODUCTION. 


HE  object  of  this  little  work,  prepared  at  the 
request  of  the  Newfoundland  Government, 
is  to  give  the  public  an  authentic  and 
reliable  account  of  the  Colony,  its  conditions  to-day  and 
its  prospects  for  the  future.  The  advent  of  the  railway 
and  the  steam  ferry  to  Cape  Breton  have  completely 
changed  the  conditions  of  the  Island.  Before  the  iron 
horse  had  linked  us  to  the  progressive  countries  around 
us,  Newfoundland  might  be  described  like  Goldsmith's 
Traveller,  "Remote,  unfriended,  melancholy,  slow" — "the 
land  of  historic  misfortune,"  to  use  the  words  of  Lord 
Salisbury.  Steam,  however,  has  made  a  complete  revo- 
lution. Besides  the  constant  stream  of  travellers,  the 
ubiquitous  drummer,  sportsmen,  and  tourists,  big  capital- 
ists have  recently  come  amongst  us.  First,  Mr.  Whitney, 
of  Boston,  the  maker  of  syndicates.  He  began  by  forming 
a  three-million-dollar  company  and  taking  over  some  of 
the  principal  lumbering  firms.  Last  year  Sir  Alfred 
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Harmsworth  came  to  Newfoundland.  He  bought  from  the 
Whitney  Company  their  big  timber  areas  at  Red  Indian 
Lake,  etc.,  and  their  Miller  Town  property.  The  new 
owners  will  erect  a  large  pulp  and  paper  factory,  and  use 
the  splendid  water  power  of  the  grand  falls  exploits.  Most 
important  of  all  the  movements  for  the  industrial  develop- 
ment of  Newfoundland  are  the  efforts  now  being  made 
to  explore  and  develop  the  great  coal  deposits  which  are 
known  to  exist  in  the  Island.  They  are  a  continuation  of 
the  great  Cape  Breton  coal  fields  :  commencing  opposite  to 
Sydney  they  crop  out  in  several  directions,  in  a  line  extend- 
ing over  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles.  When  fully  developed 
they  will  afford  Great  Britain  the  nearest  coal  supply  on 
the  North  Atlantic.  It  seems  paradoxical  to  state  that  our 
great  fisheries,  the  golden  harvest  of  the  seas,  which  Bacon 
in  glowing  language  described  as  a  splendid  English 
heritage,  teeming  with  wealth  beyond  the  famed  gold  mines 
of  Peru,  have  actually  retarded  the  progress  of  the  Colony. 
The  riches  from  the  ocean  have  really  obscured  the  re- 
sources of  the  land.  The  immortal  Cook,  who  first  made 
his  mark  in  Newfoundland,  was  the  one  man  in  his  day  and 
generation  who  recognised  and  declared  that  Newfoundland 
was  a  beautiful  country,  with  immense  stores  of  timber,  and 
mineral  wealth.  In  his  exploration  he  had  seen  with  his  own 
eyes  the  fine  scenery,  the  coal,  copper,  and  pine  forests.  No 
one  believed  his  story.  It  is  only  within  the  past  fifty  years, 
or  in  still  more  recent  times,  that  our  Island  has  been  really 
discovered.  Writing  about  my  History  of  Newfoundland, 
the  London  Graphic  declares,  "For  the  modern  world  the 
author  has  discovered  Newfoundland  almost  as  much  as  the 
stout  old  Italian  Mariner  John  Cabot.  .  .  .  The  reader  will 
find  that  Newfoundland  is  a  great  island,  almost  as  large 
as  England,  a  summer  Eden ;  the  one  patch  of  earth 
particularly  identified  with  the  adventures  and  the  achieve- 
ments of  the  seamen  of  Devon,  who  fill  such  a  glorious 
page  in  Naval  History."  As  to  the  attractions  of  our 
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Island  as  a  sporting  country,  and  sanatorium,  with  its  fine 
salmon  and  trout  streams  and  unlimited  deer  forests,  the 
whole  Island  being  one  vast  deer  park,  I  have  only  to  refer 
my  readers  to  the  testimony  on  this  subject  of  my  dis- 
tinguished friends  in  the  world  of  art  and  literature  who 
have  so  generously  come  forward  to  aid  me  in  getting 
up  this  little  work.  Visitors  can  learn  all  about  New- 
foundland as  a  sporting  paradise,  and  health  resort  from 
such  world-renowned  writers  and  explorers  as  F.  C.  Selous, 
the  great  African  hunter  ;  H.  Hesketh  Prichard,  famous 
alike  as  novelist,  cricketer,  and  sportsman  ;  Admiral  Sir 
W.  E.  Kennedy,  K.C.B.,  the  best  all-round  man  as  fisherman 
and  shot  in  the  Eoyal  Navy.  J.  G.  Millais,  the  distinguished 
artist  and  naturalist,  contributes  a  most  valuable  paper  on 
the  natural  history  of  our  Island  caribou.  Dr.  Grenfell 
gives  a  very  complete  description  of  the  great  peninsula  of 
Labrador,  admirably  adapted  for  the  use  of  tourists  in  that 
almost  unknown  but  deeply  interesting  country.  Sir 
Bryan  and  Lady  Leighton  have  kindly  aided  me  with  their 
angling  reminiscences  and  most  life-like  photographs. 
Other  friends  have  also  helped.  My  thanks  are  due  to 
the  Newfoundland  Government  and  other  friends  for  most 
liberal  support  in  getting  up  the  work. 

For  picturesque  beauty,  parts  of  the  Island  are  unrivalled. 
A  great  art  critic  has  declared  that  the  coast  scenery  of 
Bay  of  Islands  is  unequalled  in  America.  The  river 
valleys  with  their  abundant  greenery  and  limpid  waters 
are  delightful ;  even  the  wide  moors,  home  of  the  caribou, 
and  the  willow  grouse,  with  their  berry-bearing  plants,  and 
their  clear,  health-giving  air,  have  a  wild,  weird  beauty  all 
their  own. 

For  the  general  reader  I  have  given  a  short  description 
of  the  peculiar  conditions  of  the  Island,  and  its  physical 
geography,  and  geology,  together  with  a  condensed  sketch 
of  its  history.  The  man  of  business  will  find  the  latest 
statistics  from  official  sources,  shewing  the  marvellous 
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progress  made  in  the  recent  increase  of  the  whale  fishery, 
the  advance  in  mining,  lumbering,  etc.  Only  capital  is 
wanted  to  still  further  develop  the  hidden  wealth  of  the 
Colony.  For  this  portion  of  the  work  I  have  largely 
availed  myself  of  Sir  William  Macgregor's  recent  admirable 
report  on  the  trade  and  condition  of  the  Colony.  The 
tourist  can  learn  all  about  trains  and  steamers.  For  the 
fisherman  I  have  provided  very  complete  information. 
A  full  account  of  our  Game  Laws  and  the  names  and 
addresses  of  the  guides  are  also  given. 

In  the  small  space  at  my  disposal  I  have  endeavoured  to 
make  this  beautiful  but  maligned  country  (the  new  play- 
ground of  America),  the  sanatorium  for  the  weary  brain- 
workers  of  the  Old  World,  known  to  my  readers. 

THE    EDITOR. 


SHORT    SKETCH    OF 
NEWFOUNDLAND     HISTORY, 

By  the  Editor,   D.  W.   Prowse. 

* 


THERE  is  no  more  absurd 
"comedy  of  errors"  than  the 
generally  accepted  History  of 
the  English  in  North  America. 
For  instance,  we  have  honoured 
as  the  discoverer  of  this  Conti- 
nent, Sebastian  Cabot,  who  never 
went  011  any  of  his  father's  famous  voyages,  and  never  set 
his  foot  on  North  America.  Funnier  still  are  the  fantastic 
exploits  in  finding  new  lands  which  enthusiastic  American 
historians  have  attributed  to  the  Norsemen,  who  really 
visited  Greenland,  Labrador  and  Newfoundland  five  hundred 
years  before  Columbus  sighted  the  West  Indies.  A  statue 
of  their  leader,  Eric,  has  been  erected  to  commemorate  his 
landing  on  the  sacred  soil  of  Boston.  His  visit  to  the  Hub 
is  as  purely  fictitious  as  Lucian's  trip  to  the  moon. 

One  statement  in  the  Sagas,  relating  their  adventures, 
completely  explodes  these  fanciful  notions.  At  the  most 
southerly  limit  of  their  wanderings  they  had  a  fight  with 
the  Eskimos.  Now  there  is  not  the  faintest  trace  of  the 
presence  of  these  savages  anywhere  south  of  Labrador  or 
Newfoundland.  To  read  the  wonderful  accounts  of  these 
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Northmen  by  Americans,  one  would  imagine  that  these 
interesting  barbarians  travelled  about  in  fast  steamers, 
instead  of  in  poor,  crazy,  open  row  boats. 

Newfoundland  has  one  unique  distinction  amongst  the 
Dependencies  of  the  Crown.  She  is  not  only  the  most 
Ancient  British  Colony,  but  for  over  a  century  was  the  one 
and  only  Colony  possessed  and  governed  by  Englishmen  in 
the  New  World. 

Our  story  opens  with  the  voyage  of  John  Cabot  from 
Bristol  to  Newfoundland  in  1497.  There  are  no  English 
records  of  this  famous  adventure,  beyond  an  entry  in  the 
Privy  purse  expenses,  "  To  hym  who  found  the  New  Isle, 
10  Pounds,"  and  the  second  Charter  to  John  Cabot,  in 
which  he  is  named  the  discoverer.  All  our  information  is 
derived  from  Italian  and  Spanish  letters  written  immedi- 
ately after  his  arrival  in  August,  1497. 

The  most  momentous  event  in  modern  history,  with  all 
its  far-reaching  consequences,  the  great  voyage  which  gave 
North  America  to  the  English  by  the  indefeasible  right  of 
discovery,  is  totally  ignored  by  the  writers  of  the  Tudor 
period.  Still  more  remarkable  is  its  contemptuous  treat- 
ment by  all  modern  English  historians.  Whilst  Froude 
gives  pages  to  the  description  of  Mary  Stuart's  head-dress 
and  Elizabeth's  ruffs  and  petticoats,  not  half  a  dozen  lines 
are  devoted  to  the  English  discovery  of  a  New  World. 

The  only  explanation  that  one  can  give  of  this  most 
extraordinary  state  of  affairs  is  simply  ignorance  of  the 
real  events.  The  generally  accepted  story  given  out  is, 
that  the  English  who  found  the  Island  abandoned  its 
lucrative  fisheries  to  the  foreigners  until  Sir  Humphrey 
Gilbert's  expedition  of  1583. 

"  Atmosphere,"  says  Augustine  Birrell,  "  is  a  great  thing." 
It  is  the  essential  element  in  the  understanding  of  history. 
To  realise  past  events  we  must  try  to  breathe  the  very  air 
of  the  period.  The  Tudor  Age,  especially  under  Henry 
VII,  was  distinctly  an  age  of  tyranny.  The  lower  classes 
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were  ground  down  by  their  superiors  and  plundered  by  the 
Crown.  To  avoid  these  exactions  they  naturally  hid  their 
earnings,  and  otherwise  evaded  the  payments  of  oppressive 
taxes.  There  were  certain  officials  of  that  day  badly  paid 
called  "  Officers  of  the  Admiralty,"  who  combined  the 
duties  of  coast-guard  and  customs.  Their  numbers  werj 
few,  and  smuggling  was  rampant.  Bearing  this  state  of 
affairs  in  mind,  we  can  readily  understand  why  the  AVest 
of  England  fishermen  after  Cabot's  discovery  were  intent  to 
conceal  their  profitable  voyages  to  Newfoundland  from  the 
Crown.  They  carried  out  their  plans  simply  by  bribing 
the  officials,  and  kept  it  up  for  fifty  years.  It  seems  at 
first  sight  an  almost  incredible  story,  but  a  study  of  the 
records  shews  the  facts  distinctly.  By  bribery  they  kept 
their  vessels  twice  off  the  lists  of  ships  made  out  in  Henry 
VIII's  reign.  All  the  countryside  was  in  the  conspiracy 
to  aid  them,  and  their  smuggling  was  carried  out  almost 
unopposed.  Here  is  the  explanation  of  the  utter  absence 
of  all  information  about  English  operations  in  Newfound- 
land from  1497  to  1548,  when  the  Act  2  and  3  Edward  VI 
was  made  law,  punishing  officers  of  the  Admiralty  for 
plundering  and  taking  bribes  from  the  fishermen  of  Iceland , 
Newfoundland,  Ireland,  etc.  This  was  passed  at  the 
instance  of  the  West  Country  fishermen.  By  this  time 
their  trade  had  been  fairly  established  and  made  profitable. 
The  officials  had  grown  so  rapacious  that  it  was  desirable 
to  throw  off  the  yoke.  By  this  lawT,  therefore,  and  another 
Act  of  Elizabeth,  they  were  made  free  of  all  tolls  and 
license  fees.  The  proofs  that  the  trade  was  both  extensive 
and  lucrative  are  abundant.  In  1527  the  little  Devonshire 
fishing  ships  were  unable  to  carry  home  their  large  catch, 
so  "  Sack  ships,"  large  merchant  vessels,  were  employed  to 
carry  the  salt  cod  to  Spain  and  Portugal.  In  1541  an  Act 
of  Henry  VIII  classes  the  Newfoundland  trade  among  such 
well-known  enterprises  as  the  Irish,  Shetland,  and  Iceland 
fisheries.  Soon  after  1497,  the  great  trade  between  Bris  tol 
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and  Iceland  declined,  and  the  price  of  fish  fell.  We 
have  further  transactions  in  "  barrelled  fish  "  from  New- 
foundland. In  1588  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert  came  to  St. 
John's  especially  to  obtain  supplies  for  his  impoverished 
fleet,  and  it  is  then  mentioned  as  a  "place  very  populous 


Newfoundland   Fishing  Ship,   16th  Century. 

and    much    frequented."       "  The    English    command    all 
there." 

It  fell  to  my  lot  to  discover  these  new  incidents  of  the 
Tudor  Age,  and  to  add,  as  the  London  Times*  says,  "A 
chapter  to  the  History  of  England."  I  am  of  West  Country 
descent,  and  I  never  could  credit  the  belief  that  such  a 
persistent,  brave,  and  money-loving  race,  after  discovering 

*  Nothing  shews  in  a  more  remarkable  way  the  influence  of  the  leading 
journal  over  public  opinion,  both  in  England  and  America,  than  the  effect 
of  this  review.  All  the  leading  American  historians  had  ridiculed  my  ideas 
about  the  early  English  settlement  of  North  America.  Directly  the  Times 
article  appeared  they  all  followed  suit  and  accepted  my  arguments.  Some 
wiseacres  in  Newfoundland  were  puzzled  over  this  favourable  review.  The 
solution  they  arrived  at  was  characteristic.  What  a  clever  old  fellow  Judge 
1'rowse  must  be  to  buy  the  Times  ! 
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a  gold  mine  like  Newfoundland,  would  have  surrendered 
their  treasure  to  the  foreigner.  It  would  not  he  the  "  West 
Country  way."  What  set  me  on  the  track  of  the  real  facts 
was  a  remark  of  Anthony  Parkhurst  in  1578.  He  wrote, 
"  The  English  are  commonly  Lords  of  the  harhours  where 
they  fish,  and  use  all  strangers'  help  in  fishing  if  need 
require  according  to  an  old  custom  of  the  Country,  which 
thing  they  do  willingly  so  that  you  take  nothing  from  them., 
more  than  a  hoat  or  two  of  salt,  in  respect  of  your  protection 
of  them  against  rovers  and  other  violent  intruders  who  do 
often  put  them  from  good  Harbour."  Now  I  asked  myself, 
how  could  the  English  he  "  commonly  Lords  of  the 
harbour,"  and  how  could  it  be  said  to  be  an  old  custom 
seventy  years  after  the  discovery  unless  the  English  were 
present  in  sufficient  numbers  to  maintain  control  ? 

The  story  of  Newfoundland  may  be  roughly  divided  into 
four  great  epochs  of  nearly  equal  duration. 

1st.  The  early  or  chaotic  era  from  1497  to  1(510,  when 
the  Island  was  a  kind  of  no-man's-land,  without  law, 
religion,  or  government,  frequented  alike  by  English  and 
foreign  fishermen,  ruled  in  a  rough  way  by  the  reckless 
valour  of  Devonshire  men  half  pirates,  half  traders. 

2nd.  The  Fishing  Admiral  period  from  1610  to  1711,  a 
dismal  time  of  struggle  between  the  permanent  settlers  and 
the  Western  adventurers  or  ship  fishermen  from  Devon. 

3rd.  The  Colony  under  Naval  Governors,  1711  to  1825. 
The  advent  of  the  first  resident  Governor,  Sir  Thomas 
Cochrane. 

4th.  The  modern  era,  1825  to  the  present  time. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  episodes  in  history  is  this 
peaceful  gathering  of  English  and  foreign  fishermen  in 
Newfoundland  ;  30,000  men  were  engaged  in  the  business, 
and  the  trade  *  between  them  was  extensive  and  lucrative. 

*  The  importance  of  this  great  trade  and  fishery  to  the  Tudor  Age  can 
only  be  appreciated  by  those  who  understand  the  century,  lialeigh  declared 
"  it  was  the  niaiiistay  and  support  of  the  Western  counties,"  then  the  chief 
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It  provided  Devonshire  with  wine,  French  velvets,  and 
linen,  oil,  preserved  fruit,  and  abundant  liquor  from  Spain 
and  Portugal.  The  foreigner  took  in  exchange  the  well- 


Castaldi's   Map  of  Newfoundland,   1550,    shewing  Indian  and 
European  Fishermen. 

The  dotted  channel  on  the  right  is  intended  to  represent  the  Banks 
off  the  Island. 

maritime  centre  of  England  ;  "  that  if  any  misfortune  happened  to  the 
Newfoundland  fleet  it  would  be  the  greatest  calamity  that  could  befall 
England."  It  was  this  lucrative  business  that  first  drew  Englishmen  from 
the  narrow  seas  and  ma^e  them  a  nation  of  sailors.  It  is  the  humble 
beginning,  the  day  of  small  things,  when  the  foundation  of  our  great 
Empire  was  laid.  In  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  the  Newfoundland  business 
employed  over  10,000  men  and  amounted  to  over  £500,000  annually,  a  very 
large  sum  in  those  days,  when  the  revenue  was  not  over  a  million  a  year. 
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known    West    of    England    cloth,    Sheffield    cutlery,    and 
Bridgeport  cordage. 

From  1497  to  1550  these  humble  traders  entirely  escaped 
the  notice  of  kings  and  chroniclers.  Each  year  these  old 
mariners  came  out  with  the  easterly  winds  in  the  spring. 
The  French  and  some  of  the  Portuguese  fished  on  the 
Grand  Banks,  and  brought  home  their  fish  salted  as  the 
French  Bankers  do  to-day.  The  majority,  however,  met 
every  year  in  St.  John's,  and  then  spread  themselves  out 


Killing  Walrus,  from  an  early  Dutch   print. 

along  the  coast,  each  nation  keeping  together  in  small 
companies,  returning  to  St.  John's  at  the  end  of  August 
for  the  home  voyage.  The  Spanish  Basques,  better  known 
as  the  Biscayans,  chased  the  seal  and  walrus  in  the  Gulf  of 
St.  Lawrence,  and  followed  the  dangerous  trade  of  the 
whale  fishery.  As  an  illustration  of  the  changed  conditions 
of  animal  life  caused  by  man's  intrusion  and  his  deadly 
firearms,  as  late  as  17(>3  the  Magdalen  Islands  remained 
the  breeding-ground  of  the  walrus,  now  banished  to  the 
extreme  Arctic  regions.  All  these  old-world  mariners  plied 
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their  peaceful  vocations  armed  to  the  teeth.  Each 
merchant  vessel  mounted  cannon,  and  his  rude  firearms 
lay  alongside  the  fisherman  as  he  plied  his  oar  or  cast  his 
net.  Strangest  of  all  among  this  motley  host  was  the  rule 
of  the  English.  Though  in  a  minority  of  ten  to  one, 
they  were  lords  over  all,  and  made  every  foreigner  pay 
tribute  to  them.  As  an  old  writer  says,  "  They  ruled  all 
there  in  Newfoundland  as  they  had  maintained  their 
supremacy  hundreds  of  years  before  in  the  Iceland  cod 
fishery."  These  empire-founders  and  earliest  colonizers 
were  not  men  to  be  trifled  with ;  they  claimed  the  great 
North  American  continent  by  right  of  discovery,  and  they 
were  ready  to  defend  their  claims  with  that  unconquerable 
English  courage  which  still  remains  the  mainstay  of  our 
Empire. 

In  characteristic  English  fashion  these  rough  sailors  set 
up  a  government  of  their  own  in  the  new  Island  and  made 
laws  after  their  own  rude  fashion.  By  law  and  custom  the 
first  master  who  entered  a  harbour  became  ex  facto  Admiral, 
Justice,  and  Supreme  Ruler  over  all.  The  old  Devonshire 
adventurers  modified  this  rule  into  a  more  Republican 
government.  They  changed  about  week  by  week,  each 
master  in  the  port  being  by  turn  Admiral  and  Ruler  and 
giver  of  a  feast.  The  rule  of  the  Fishing  Admiral,  one  of 
the  most  grotesque  travesties  of  law  that  the  wit  of  man 
ever  invented,  was  solemnly  adopted  by  the  Grand  Louis 
for  the  control  of  his  fishermen  in  Newfoundland,  and  in 
the  reign  of  William  of  Orange  was  incorporated  in  an 
English  Act  of  Parliament.  It  survives  to-day  in  the 
Admiral  of  the  fishing  fieet  in  the  North  Sea. 

Even  the  slightest  sketch  of  Newfoundland  history  would 
be  incomplete  without  reference  to  its  early  inhabitants,  a 
branch  of  the  great  Algonquin  race,  the  "  Beothics,"  known 
to  the  white  men  from  their  habit  of  smearing  their  bodies 
with  ochre  as  the  "Red  Indians."  At  first  their  inter- 
course with  the  strangers  was  altogether  friendly.  The 
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Spaniards  especially  were  on  good  terms  with  them,  and 
employed  the  natives  in  rendering  out  their  seal  and  whale 
oil.  The  first  misunderstandings,  as  far  as  one  can  gather 
from  the  somewhat  confused  records  of  the  period,  arose  hy 
the  mistake  of  confounding  the  Beothics  with  the  savage 
Eskimos,  at^that  period  the  most  cruel  and  hloodthirsty  of 


The  Beothics,  by  John  Cartwright. 

all  the  American  aborigines.  For  some  fancied  insult  a 
hand  of  Eskimos  ambushed  a  lot  of  French  fishermen  on 
the  north-east  coast,  killed  them  all,  dressed  themselves  up 
in  their  clothes,  waylaid  and  massacred  another  French 
crew.  This  helped  to  bring  on  strained  relations  between 
all  the  whites  and  the  red  men.  Further  blunders  in  deal- 
ing with  these  innocent  but  revengeful  natives  culminated 
in  fierce  reprisals.  Various  attempts  were  made  from  time 
to  time  to  win  their  confidence.  The  latest  effort  was 
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made  in  1810  by  Lieutenant  Buchan,  R.N.,  and  ended  in  a 
terrible  tragedy,  two  of  his  marines  being  beheaded  by  the 
Indians  in  their  inland  home,  known  as  "  Red  Indian 
Lake."  The  last  of  this  ill-fated  race  died  of  consumption 
at  St.  John's  early  in  the  last  century. 

After   the    Armada's    defeat    in    1588,  in  which    all    the 


John  Mason's  Map,  shewing  Bonavista  as  the  landfall  of 
John   Cabot. 

English  Newfoundland  fishermen  played  a  gallant  part,  the 
great  Spanish  fleet  of  codfishers,  250  vessels,  disappeared 
for  ever  from  the  North  Atlantic.  In  later  years  a  few 
came  by  stealth  to  Newfoundland  under  French  protection. 
France  and  England  were  then  left  face  to  face.  From 
this  date  begins  the  long  duel  between  the  two  great 
countries  for  supremacy  in  America  and  the  dominion  of 
the  sea,  which  terminated  fatally  for  our  gallant  opponents 
at  Quebec  and  Trafalgar.  All  that  now  remains  of  the 
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once  splendid  New  France  is  the  little  archipelago  of  barren 
islands,  St.  Pierre  and  Miquelon. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  Stuart  period  (James  I, 
1603)  there  was  great  enthusiasm  for  colonization,  and 
from  this  date  begin  the  French  and  English  settlements 
in  North  America.  All  the  English  schemes  for  populating 
the  New  World  were  made  under  Royal  Charters,  and  were 


Humber    River. 


the  outcome  of  plans  begun  by  Raleigh  and  Gilbert  in 
Elizabeth's  reign.  The  most  interesting  amongst  these 
fantastic  empire-makers  are  Alderman  Guy,  of  Bristol,  and 
Baltimore,  the  founder  of  Maryland. 

Guy,  Baltimore,  Lord  Falkland's  and  Vaughan's  colonies 
were  all  dismal  failures.  The  fantastic  names  they  gave 
their  settlements  have  all  disappeared  from  the  maps. 

Newfoundland  was  colonized,  not  by  aristocratic  patentees, 
but  by  the  hard-working  humble  settlers  from  the  West  of 
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England,  who  clung  with  sturdy  tenacity  to  the  land  they 
had  made  their  home.  Most  of  the  peculiarities  of  the 
Newfoundlander's  dialect  and  usages  can  he  traced  back 
directly  to  the  Devonshire  of  the  older  times.  The  shape 
of  the  punts,  the  snowshoes  known  as  pot  rackets,  the 
mummers,  all  have  their  prototypes  in  old  Dorset  and 
Devon.  There  are  no  lakes  in  the  West  of  England,  so  all 


Lord  Baltimore's  Home  at  Ferryland. 

our  sheets  of  water,  even  when  sixty  miles  long,  are  called 
"  ponds."  They  had  no  grouse,  so  the  willow  grouse 
became  the  "  partridges."  Our  people  are  essentially 
handy  men,  and  their  skilfulness  in  all  kinds  of  handi- 
crafts may  be  traced  back  to  their  forefathers  from  Devon, 
the  first  settlers,  who  were  generally  skilled  carpenters  and 
boat  builders,  left  behind  to  form  what  is  known  as  "  the 
winter  crew  "  to  build  boats  and  cut  timber  for  houses, 
stages,  and  other  requirements  for  carrying  on  the  shore 
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fishery.  These  early  settlements  may  he  traced  hack  to 
within  a  few  years  of  the  discovery.  They  began  in  small 
numbers  first  about  St.  John's  and  Mere  gradually  extended 
around  Conception  Bay.  By  1(500  they  had  reached  to 
Bonavista. 

The  history  of  Newfoundland  throws  a  vivid  side-light 
on  the   characters   of    the   various    rulers   of   the   mother 
country.     It    is    simply  a  reflection   of  the  good   and  bad 
qualities  of  the  various  English  Governments.     Under  the 
Stuarts,  it  was  invariably  tyrannical  and  unjust.     The  first 
Charles,   whilst   he    defended    colonial    rights   against    the 
French,  ruled  the  Island  under  harsh  Star  Chamber  regula- 
tions.    In  his  reign  one  of  our  Governors  was  the  gallant 
old  sea-dog  Sir  David    Kirke.     His  letters  to  Archbishop 
Laud    are  very  amusing.      "  The  air  of    Newfoundland," 
he  says,  "  is  very  salubrious  for  all  men  except  Puritans 
and  Papists,"  a  hit  at  Baltimore.     He  ruled  foreigners  and 
natives  with  a  rod  of  iron  ;  he  taxed  the  French  severely. 
This  truculent  old  sailor,  who  took  Quebec  and  would  have 
conquered  Canada  if  Charles  had  backed  him  up,  was  as 
grasping  as  he  was  brave.     His  Excellency  kept  a  public- 
house,  and  inflicted  condign  punishment  on  any  toper  who 
ventured  to  drink  except  from  the  gubernatorial  tap.     He 
robbed  all,  great  and  small,  taking  even  the  poor  settlers' 
pigs.     Under  the   Commonwealth    we  have  the  first  real 
liberal  and  enlightened  ruler,  John  Treworgie,  an  American 
from  Maine.     Even  his  Royalist  enemies  bore  testimony 
to  his  high  character.     His  Excellency's  plaintive  appeal 
to  the  great  Protector  for  payment  of  six  years'  "  sallery  " 
strikes  us  as  a   poor   return   for   his  invaluable  services. 
Under   all  the   Governments   except  Cromwell's  the  poor 
settlers  were  invariably  persecuted,  and  every  encourage- 
ment given  to  the  Western  men,  the  ship  fishermen  from 
Devonshire.      All    settlement    was    discouraged,    and    the 
climax  was  reached  under  the  base  Charles  II,  who  actually 
gave  a  peremptory  order  to  remove  all  the  colonists  and 
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destroy  their  houses  in  1676.  Fortunately  the  commander 
of  the  convoy,  Sir  John  Berry,  was  a  humane  honourable 
man.  He  delayed  putting  the  cruel  edict  in  force,  until 
John  Downing,  son  of  a  former  Governor,  Robert  Prowz 
and  other  West  of  England  merchants  made  influence  with 
the  profligate  Court,  by  bribes  and  otherwise,  to  get  the 
obnoxious  order  annulled.  Next  year,  on  March  28th,  came 
a  royal  decree  directing  the  Devonshire  fishermen  not  to 
molest  the  settlers.  The  most  atrocious  act  of  this  un- 
speakable Stuart,  Charles  II,  was  the  sale  of  Placentia  and 
the  western  part  of  the  Island  to  Louis  XIV.  We  know 


American  Vessels  of  the  17th — 18th  Century. 

now  all  about  the  secret  compact  between  him  and  the 
Grand  Monarch,  under  which  the  English  King  received  a 
large  pension  and  Britain  became  the  bondslave  of  France. 

The  transfer  of  Newfoundland  was  part  of  the  base 
transaction.  From  this  date  commenced  that  hardy  per- 
ennial, "the  French  Shore  question,"  until  last  year  the 
oldest  unsolved  diplomatic  problem  in  Europe.  The  French 
fortified  Placentia,  and  gallantly  defended  it  against  English 
invasion. 

The  story  of  the  early  relations  between  Newfoundland 
and  New  England  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  episodes  in 
our  local  history.  We  must  bear  in  mind  that  from  1620 

to  1713,  if  we  leave  out  the  West  Indies  and  Bermuda, 
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there  were  only  two  actual  British  settlements  in  North 
America :  Newfoundland  and  the  Continental  Colonies 
(now  forming  part  of  the  United  States).  Nova  Scotia 
became  a  British  possession  in  1718.  Canada  remained 
French  until  Wolfe's  victory  in  1759.  New  'Brunswick, 
Prince  Edward  Island  and  Cape  Breton  came  into  posses- 
sion of  the  English  Crown  at  a  still  later  date. 

The  early  intercourse  between   Newfoundland  and  New 
England  begins  in  1(>45,  when  their  first  vessel  came  to 


Plan  of  St.  John's,     1689. 

Newfoundland  fishing  and  trading.  Year  by  year  the 
commerce  increased.  At  first  it  was  generally  confined  to 
the  bartering  of  agricultural  produce,  cattle,  and  dressed 
lumber  for  inferior  fish,  but  before  1680  the  New  England 
men  brought  coarse  woollen  and  leather  ware,  and  a  few 
years  later  began  the  greatest  business  of  all,  the  traffic  in 
New  England  rum.  It  was  villainous  liquor,  but  it  suited 
the  fisherman's  taste  far  better  than  the  plentiful  supply  of 
cheap  wine  from  Spain.  The  skippers  of  the  salt  vessels 
brought  out  so  much  that  a  limit  had  to  be  made,  only  one 
cask  to  every  eight  hogsheads  of  salt  being  allowed. 

Next  to  the  commerce  in  the  fiery  liquor  of  Nantucket 
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was  the  trade  in  men.  The  Devonshire  skippers  who 
brought  out  the  English  fishermen  every  spring  were 
obliged  to  bring  them  back  free.  To  save  the  expense  of 
feeding  them  on  the  return  voyage,  they  connived  at  their 
being  smuggled  away  by  the  Yankees.  So  great  was  this 
trade  that  in  one  year  no  less  than  five  hundred  men  were 
taken  off  from  Conception  Bay,  headed  up  in  large  casks,  by 
enterprising  NewT  Englanders.  In  the  history  of  white 
slavery  in  America  we  can  learn  how  the  West  Country 


Rodney. 

men  had  to  serve  several  years  to  get  clear  of  this  bondage. 
The  influx  of  the  splendid  Devon  sailors  helped  to  man  the 
great  fishing  fleet  and  to  equip  the  American  whalers. 
Hubbard  speaks  of  these  fishermen  from  Newfoundland  as 
"  ungodly  men  and  swearers."  Trade  increased  greatly. 
In  1755  it  was  estimated  by  Sir  Hugh  Palliser  as  worth 
half  a  million  dollars.  Just  at  the  commencement  of  the 
revolutionary  war  it  had  risen  to  $1,500,000.00.  Even  in 
those  days  there  was  a  strong  feeling  against  New  England 
amongst  the  English  Tories. 
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From  the  time  of  the  accession  of  the  Hanoverian 
dynasty  Newfoundland  had  peace  within  her  borders  and 
greatly  prospered.  The  authority  of  the  fishing  Admirals 
was  gradually  superseded  by  the  appointment  of  Naval 
officers  as  Governors.  Their  law  was  quarter-deck  law,  but 
on  the  whole  it  was  well  administered.  Many  eminent 
men  filled  the  coveted  position.  Rodney's  records  and 
judgments  are  very  characteristic.  Asked  by  the  magis- 
trates to  lessen  the  servants'  wages,  on  account  of  a  bad 
fishery,  Rodney  replies,  "  I  have  only  one  question  to  ask, 
namely,  had  the  season  been  good,  in  proportion  as  it  has 
proved  bad,  would  the  merchants  or  boat  keepers  have 
raised  the  men's  wages?"  One  of  the  most  amusing  in- 
stances of  Naval  Government  was  the  action  of  Governor 
Edwards  in  1757.  Money  was  required  to  complete  the 
Anglican  church  in  St.  John's,  so  he  issued  the  following 
order  to  the  magistrates  :— 

"  Whereas,  the  Church  in  this  place  has  been 
carried  on  by  the  subscription  of  well  disposed  persons, 
and  it  being  highly  necessary  that  it  should  be  covered 
in  as  soon  as  possible,  you  are  therefore  required  and 
hereby  directed  to  cause  the  men  mentioned  in  the 
margin  to  repair  to  work  to  the  4th  of  Nov.  next,  as  it 
appears  that  they  are  livers  in  the  place  who  have  not 
subscribed,  or  to  cause  each  of  them  that  neglects  to 
go  to  work  to  pay  the  usual  price  of  carpenters  daily 
till  that  time." 

Failing  to  comply  they  were  sent  to  jail !  His  Excel- 
lency's method  of  building  the  church  was  simple,  direct 
and  efficient.  There  was  no  beating  of  the  drum  ecclesi- 
astic, or  holding  bazaars.  All  leading  "  evil  disposed " 
persons,  by  which  Roman  Catholics  and  Nonconformists 
simply  were  meant,  had  to  comply ! 

The  end  of  the  seven  years'  conflict  between  England 
and  France  was  signalized  in  Newfoundland  by  one  of  the 
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most  brilliant  actions  of  the  whole  war,  the  defeat  of  the 
French  and    the  recapture  of    St.  John's  in  1762.     It   is 
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known  in  military  annals  as  "  the  action  of  Quidi  A'idi," 
and  was  won  by  the  gallant  dash  of  the  Highlanders  and 
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Loyal  Americans  (now  the  60th  Rifles  under  Col.  Win. 
Amherst).  The  most  important  event  in  the  history  of  the 
Colony  about  this  period  was  the  creation  by  an  Imperial 
Act  of  "  The  Court  of  Civil  Jurisdiction  of  our  Lord  the 
King  at  St.  John's,  Newfoundland."  The  measure  was 
only  for  one  year ;  next  season  it  was  properly  set  forth  as 
"  The  Supreme  Court,"  and  so  it  has  continued. 

The  first  judge,  John  Beeves,  was  a  very  able  lawyer. 
The  tierce  hostility  shewn  by  the  West  of  England  mer- 
chants against  this  terrible  innovation  was  something 
ludicrous.  One  Peter  Ougier  writing  to  a  friend  says, 
"  They  have  a  Judge  now,  next  they  will  have  roads  in 
Newfoundland  and  be  wheeling  about  in  carriages." 

The  whole  policy  of  England  towards  the  Colony  is  well 
summed  up  by  a  hostile  witness,  William  Knox,  under- 
secretary, in  what  was  then  known  as  "  the  American 
Department/'  now  the  Colonial  Office.  Giving  his  evidence 
before  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  1793,  he 
says  :— 

"  The  Island  of  Newfoundland  has  been  considered 
in  all  former  times  as  a  great  ship  moored  near  the 
Banks  during  the  fishing  season  for  the  convenience  of 
English  fishermen  only." 

Ever}-  effort  was  made  that  it  should  remain  a  British 
fishery,  and  never  become  a  Colonial  fishery.  So  the 
Governor  was  instructed  to  withhold  from  them  whatever 
might  serve  to  encourage  them  to  remain  on  the  Island, 
and,  as  Lord  North  expressed  it,  "whatever  they  wished  to 
have  roasted  he  was  to  give  them  raw,  and  whenever  they 
wished  to  have  the  raw  he  was  to  give  it  to  them  roasted, 
with  a  view  to  secure  the  return  of  all  the  fishermen 
carried  out." 

Whilst  Nova  Scotia  and  Canada  had  money  lavished  on 
them  this  was  the  policy  carried  out  towards  our  Colony 
up  to  the  very  beginning  of  the  19th  century.  It  was  only 
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in  1813  that  lands  were  actually  allowed  to  be  granted  and 
the  building  of  houses  made  legal. 


Entrance  to  St.  John's  Harbour. 

It  is  no  marvel  that  poor  Newfoundland  did  not  thrive 
under  such  a  barbarous  policy.     The  real  wonder  is  that 
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the  settlers  existed  at  all.  But  for  the  secret  assistance 
of  their  friends  and  allies  from  New  England,  they  would 
have  had  to  leave  their  homesteads. 
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This]jtreatment  of  the  Colony  by  the  Home  Government 
is  so  cruel  and  so  barbarous  that  hut  for  the  actual  evi- 
dence of  the  Records  no  one  would  believe  it  was  ever 
really  carried  out  by  a  civilized  Administration. 
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An  American  humorist  says,  "  When  that  truculent 
ruffian,  the  fishing  Admiral,  disappears  from  the  annals  of 
Newfoundland,  we  are  bound  to  confess  that  all  the  light 
and  shade  and  romance  also  departs  from  her  history." 
The  first  civil  Governor  was  appointed  in  1825,  Sir 
Thomas  Cochrane,  and  the  first  general  election  for  a  Local 
House  of  Assembly  was  in  1882.  Responsible  government 
ensued  in  1855.  The  great  drawback  in  our  Newfoundland 
institutions  is  the  disproportion  between  the  big  machinery 
of  government  and  the  small  population  to  be  governed. 
A  local  politician  has  aptly  described  it  as  "  the  trappings 
of  an  elephant  on  the  back  of  a  rat." 

The  most  wonderful  feature  in  our  Colonial  history  is 
the  marvellous  recuperative  power  of  the  Island  population 
under  the  direst  calamities.  Fire  and  sword,  storm  and 
tempest,  have  devastated  the  land.  Three  times  has  our 
capital  been  captured  and  plundered  by  the  enemy ; 
thrice  utterly  consumed  by  fire,  and  again  half  destroyed 
in  1892.  Wrecked  by  commercial  disaster  and  financially 
ruined  by  the  Bank  failures  of  1894,  the  Colony  has  risen 
like  the  phu'nix  from  its  ashes,  and  was  never  so  pros- 
perous, so  commercially  sound,  and  so  progressive  as  it  is 
to-day.  The  spirit  of  the  people  of  the  Island  is  as 
indomitable  as  her  natural  resources  are  illimitable. 

The  most  important  events  in  the  modern  history  of  the 
Colony  are  the  beginning  of  Representative  Government  in 
1882.  The  humorists  of  the  day  caricatured  the  Island 
Legislature  as  the  Bow-Wow  Parliament.  The  real  advance 
of  the  Colony  dates  from  the  commencement  of  the  railway 
in  1881,  since  built  across  the  Island  with  several  branches. 
It  has  given  great  impulse  to  lumbering  and  mining. 
Political  movements  are  too  fresh  to  be  discussed  with 
absolute  impartiality  by  the  historian.  The  present  ad- 
ministration, the  Bond  Government,  has  been  a  second 
time  returned  to  power  with  an  immense  majority. 
It  has  decreased  taxation  and  largely  increased  the  educa- 
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tion  grant.  Its  memory  will  ever  be  kept  alive  in  the 
hearts  of  the  people  by  the  extremely  liberal  way  in 
which  it  circulated  that  invaluable  work,  Prowse's 
"  History  of  Newfoundland." 

The  most  important  live  question  in  Newfoundland  of 
to-day  is  the  bold  attempt  of  the  Colonial  Executive  to  stop 
the  American  fishermen  from  getting  bait.  It  is  on  the 
part  of  Newfoundland  a  self-denying  ordinance,  as  our 
people  every  year  get  a  good  deal  of  money  from  the  New 
Englanders  out  of  this  business.  The  measure  is,  however, 
absolutely  necessary  to  protect  our  own  interests ;  so  long 
as  the  United  States  refuses  to  admit  our  fish  and  mining 
products  we  have  only  this  remedy  left.  There  are  signs 
already  that  the  Republic  is  going  to  arrange  matters  and 
give  us  fair  terms.  As  I  carried  out  the  Bait  Act  in  1888 

have  had  some  experience  in  this  business,  and  in  my 
opinion  the  Americans  cannot  carry  on  their  cod  fishery 
without  Newfoundland  bait.  Just  now  they  are  giving  five 
times  the  usual  price  for  a  barrel  of  herring.  This  is  paying 
too  dear  for  your  whistle.  In  the  long  run  we  will  force 
the  Republic  to  make  terms,  and  give  us,  in  exchange  for 
bait  and  other  privileges,  free  entry  for  our  fish  products, 
minerals,  pulp,  etc. 

The  Settlement  of  the  Treaty  Shore  Question. 

The  valuation  of  the  French  establishments  is  being- 
carried  out  this  year  by  an  arbitrational  tribunal  composed 
of  an  English  and  a  French  admiral.  Evidence  about  the 
different  properties  was  taken  all  through  last  season  by 
Commodore  Paget  and  the  French  Naval  Commander.  In 
Newfoundland  we  thought  the  whole  thing  would  be  then 
and  there  disposed  of.  But  the  ways  of  diplomacy  are  not 
the  ways  of  ordinary  people  or  of  common  sense.  The 
valuation  of  those  few  worthless  old  buildings  (all  illegal  and 
contrary  to  the  express  terms  of  the  Treaty)  has  now  to 
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be  solemnly  arbitrated  upon  by  an  English  and  French 
admiral,  and  if  they  disagree  a  third  has  to  be  nominated 
by  consent.  The  "entente  cordiale  "  is  a  very  fine  thing, 
but  England  will  have  to  pay  dearly,  very  dearly,  for  the 
old  French  fishing  rooms.  It  will,  however,  be  money  well 
spent  to  get  rid,  once  and  for  ever,  of  what  Sir  C.  Dilke 
declared  was  the  most  dangerous  question  between  England 
and  France. 


One  of  the  great  points  of  attraction  about  Newfound- 
land at  the  present  time  is  the  ease  with  which  it  may  he 
reached,  and  the  very  moderate  cost  of  an  expedition  to  the 
Island,  either  for  the  tourist,  the  man  of  business,  or  the 
sportsman.  The  trip  can  now  be  made  from  New  York  in 
about  40  hours,  and  from  England  it  is  only  a  week's 
pleasant  sea  voyage  in  safe  and  comfortable  steamers  of  the 
Allan  Line.  As  it  is  only  1640  miles  from  Ireland,  one  of  the 
Atlantic  greyhounds  could  do  the  distance  in  a  little  over 
three  days.  For  the  sportsman,  says  Selous,  "  It  is  the 
one  really  wild  country  where  big  game  is  still  plentiful 
which  can  be  quickly  and  easily  reached,  and  where  a 
shooting  trip  can  be  undertaken  at  a  comparatively  small 
cost."  "  It  is  not  only,"  he  says,  "  to  the  sportsman  that  I 
would  recommend  a  visit  to  Newfoundland.  I  feel  sure 
that  many  a  man  whose  health  has  been  impaired  by  the 
strain  on  body  and  mind  of  modern  civilized  life  would 
reap  far  more  benefit  from  a  trip  into  the  interior  of 
Newfoundland  than  he  could  derive  from  a  German 
watering-place.  Plain  food,  hard  exercise,  and  the  pure 
invigorating  air  of  the  northern  wilderness  will  cure  most 
ailments,  and  it  would  have  to  be  a  very  bad  case  that 
could  not  find  an  appetite  for  a  fat  caribou  steak  a  fortnight 
after  leaving  St.  John's.  Besides  being  a  sanatorium, 
Newfoundland,  strange  as  it  may  appear,  is  a  beautiful 
country." 

To  the  tourist  and  the  lover  of  the  picturesque  it 
presents  great  attractions.  Years  ago,  S.  G.  W.  Benjamin, 
the  art  critic  of  the  New  York  Century  Magazine,  declared 
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"  that  the  coast  scenery  of  Bay  of  Islands  was  the  finest 
in  North  America."  Passing  along  in  the  train,  the  traveller 
catches  a  hasty  glance  at  the  Humher  Arm  from  Mount 
Moriah  ;  the  heautiful  Codroy  Valley  is  also  partially  open 
to  his  view,  hut  this  scenery,  attractive  as  it  may  appear  to 
the  traveller,  is  not  comparable  for  a  moment  with  the 
sylvan  charms  of  either  the  Upper  or  Lower  Humher, 
Sandy  Lake  Kiver,  or  many  other  lakes  and  streams  in  the 
far  interior. 

A  great  injury  has  been  done  to  the  Colony  by  lavish 
praise  and  most  outrageous  depreciation.  It  has  neither 
the  climate  of  California  nor  the  fertile  soil  of  Manitoba. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  a  barren  wilderness  with  an 
Arctic  climate.  The  winter  is  sometimes  severe,  hut  the 
cold  is  not  so  intense  as  in  Canada.  Like  all  the  rest  of 
eastern  North  America,  the  climate  in  spring  is  change- 
able, sometimes  warm,  sometimes  cold,  entirely  influenced 
by  the  wind,  but  from  June  to  October  the  weather  is 
delightful.  To  the  heat-stricken  New  Yorker  or  citizen  of 
the  United  States,  stifling  in  June  or  July,  the  cool, 
refreshing  breezes  and  the  salubrious  airs  act  as  the  most 
bracing  tonic.  A  wealthy  American  who  camped  out  with 
his  wife  and  family  at  Labrador  last  season  declared  "that 
it  gave  them  all  a  new  life.''' 

The  reader  will  find  out  all  about  the  various  routes  to 
the  Island  under  the  head  of  communications.  A  great 
advance  has  been  made  by  the  establishment  of  two  lines 
of  coastal  steamers,  the  Bowring  and  Ileid  Lines,  which  ply 
all  round  the  coasts  of  Newfoundland  and  Labrador.  The 
ships  are  all  modern,  of  good  speed,  and  perform  the 
difficult  navigation  with  the  greatest  safety  and  conveni- 
ence. Their  passage  rates  are  very  moderate. 

A  Study  in  Geography. 

To  rightly  appreciate  Newfoundland  as  a  sporting  country 
we  must  make  a  short  study  of  its  geography.  Look  at  the 
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map,  which  can  be  found  in  the  Appendix,  and  you  will  see 
that  it  is  a  big  country — larger  than  Ireland,  the  tenth 
largest  island  in  the  world.  The  coast  is  so  serrated  and 
cut  up  that  the  oldest  navigators  portrayed  it  on  their 
ancient  charts  not  as  one  island,  but  an  insular  group. 
You  will  notice  the  great  number  of  lakes  and  the  numerous 
rivers ;  all  are  plentifully  supplied  with  the  most  splendid 
salmon  and  trout.  The  small  population,  only  about 
225,000,  all  live  upon  the  sea  coast. 

Big  Game  Preserve. 

So  this  vast  interior  is  one  big  game  preserve.  No 
English  or  American  millionaire  ever  owned  anything  like 
it,  either  in  the  quantity  of  the  game  or  its  boundless 
expanse.  It  is  all  free  and  open  to  the  world,  a  moderate 
fee  of  $50  (  =  £10  sterling)  only  being  charged  for  each 
shooter's  licence.  The  fishing  is  all  free. 

How  to  Camp  for  Deer. 

The  sportsman  who  wants  to  take  it  easy  may  pitch  his 
•camp  close  to  the  line  of  railway  at  the  Topsails,  Patrick's 
Marsh,  Howley  Station,  or  some  other  convenient  spot,  and 
if  he  is  only  a  decent  shot  and  a  fairly  good  walker  he  will 
be  sure  to  get  some  heads.  The  genuine  deer-stalker,  like 
Selous  or  Millais  and  Prichard,  will  go  farther  afield,  up 
some  of  the  numerous  rivers  with  his  canoe,  and  thus  get 
into  the  very  heart  of  the  deer  country,  where  he  will  not 
only  find  them  in  abundance,  but  also  get  an  opportunity 
of  obtaining  the  noblest  heads.  To  the  genuine  sportsman, 
the  real  interest  and  attraction  of  the  country  will  lie  in 
the  fact  that  it  is  virgin  ground,  that  there  are  hundreds 
of  square  miles,  wholly  unexplored,  where  the  foot  of  the 
white  man  has  never  trod,  lakes  and  streams  where  no 
angler's  fly  has  ever  been  cast. 
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The   Natural    History   of  the   Newfound= 
land   Caribou. 

By  J.   G.  MILLAIS,  F.Z.S.,  Author  of  "  The  Mammals  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland." 

As  a  general  rule,  island  races  of  wild  animals  are  inferior 
to  those  of  the  great  continents,  but  with  the  Newfoundland 
caribou  (Tarandits  ranifcr  terra-nov<e)  this  cannot  be  said 
to  be  the  case.  Far  surpassing  the  European  reindeer,  of 
which  it  is  now  considered  a  sub-species,  it  is  equal  in  si/e 
to  the  caribou  of  Eastern  Canada,  but  distinctly  finer  in  the 
matter  of  horn  growth.  In  fact,  in  this  respect,  as  well  as 
in  size  of  body,  it  has  no  superior  except  the  great  dark- 
necked  caribou  of  the  Rockies  (Tarandus  ranijcr  Osborni), 
whose  distribution  extends  from  the  Cassiar  mountains 
of  British  Columbia  to  the  Kenai  Peninsula,  although  some 
zoologists  like  to  regard  the  last-named  race  as  a  separate 
sub-species. 

For  its  size,  Newfoundland  to-day  contains  more  caribou 
than  any  other  part  of  the  world,  and,  owing  to  the  nutritive 
qualities  of  its  super-excellent  mosses  and  lichens,  the  deer 
grow  to  great  excellence.  It  is  almost  a  platitude  to  say  that  a 
fine  caribou  head  of  say  thirty-five  points  is  a  trophy  worth 
winning,  for  it  is  of  such  size  and  form  that  no  really  good 
collection  is  complete  without  a  couple  of  good  specimens. 
A  big  caribou  stag  in  the  latter  part  of  September  is  one  of 
the  grandest  things  in  creation ;  when  seen  in  repose  or  in 
moments  of  laziness  it  is  apt  to  look  somewhat  clumsy 
when  compared  with  the  lordly  wapiti  or  the  graceful 
Highland  red  stag,  but  in  times  of  alarm  what  a  change 
comes  over  the  whole  aspect !  The  short  quivering  ears, 
the  upraised  head  with  its  immense  antlers,  and  his  whole 
aspect  of  tense  dignity  fill  the  mind  of  the  onlooker  with 
that  curious  admiration  for  the  grand  and  inexpressible 
which  comes  to  all  who  love  nature  in  its  noblest  forms. 
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Like  some  beautiful  women,  whose  charms  are  undeniable, 
you  can  take  every  indivdual  point  of  the  caribou  stag,  and 
tear  it  to  bits,  piece  by  piece.  The  nose  is  positively  Hebraic, 
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the  eyes  small  and  insignificant,  the  feet  are  large  and  out 
of  all  proportion,  while  its  whole  body  is  stumpy  and 
movements  the  reverse  of  graceful.  And  yet  —the  "  tout 
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ensemble "  is  palpitating  life  —  what  is  it  ?  Something 
indefinable,  and  with  all  its  imperfections  a  sum-total  that 
is  magnificent. 

In  late  September  the  caribou  stag  presents  to  the 
sportsman  a  somewhat  different  aspect  from  any  he  may 
have  met  with  a  few  weeks  before.  The  neck  has  grown 
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much  thicker,  and  the  whole  seems  more  in  keeping  to 
support  the  massive  antlers  that  nature  has  so  recently 
provided.  All  the  short  rusty  hairs  of  summer  have  dis- 
appeared, and  in  their  place  long  white  ones  have  come  in, 
especially  from  the  gullet  to  the  chest,  and  along  the  lower 
part  of  the  neck  these  form  a  pendent  beard.  By  the  end 
of  September  most  of  the  stags  have  white  necks,  yet  the 
colour  of  the  body  and  head  varies  considerably.  The  most 
common  type  amongst  adults  is  a  pale  chocolate-brown, 
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without  the  black  Hank  bars  which  are  a  noticeable 
character  of  the  European  reindeer.  There  is  another 
type  of  adult  male  known  as  the  "  white  "  stag,  which  is 
more  or  less  a  dirty  white  all  over.  These  white  varieties 
are  common  in  all  local  races  of  reindeer  known  to  me. 
In  Newfoundland  "  white  "  deer  are  said  to  come  from  the 
northern  parts  of  the  Island,  but  this  is,  I  am  sure,  an 
error,  for  they  are  equally  numerous  amongst  the  southern 
herds  which  do  not  work  north  of  the  railway.  Another 
type  is  the  dark  slate-grey  stag,  which  generally  has  a  very 
black  head  and  very  white  hindquarters  and  under-parts. 

The  main  colouring  of  the  coat  continues  to  lighten  in 
tint  throughout  the  winter,  till  by  spring  many  are  of  a 
dirty  grey-white.  The  hair  then  begins  to  fall  in  large 
patches.  During  summer  the  skin  is  simply  riddled  with 
the  puptc  of  the  small  caribou  fly,  which  gives  the  animal 
no  little  discomfort.  Another  pest  is  the  great  caribou  fly, 
which  lives  in  the  nostrils,  the  palate  and  the  throat  until 
August.  These  parasitic  insects  infest  all  deer,  for  every 
species  has  its  own  particular  tormentor,  but  none  are 
subjected  to  such  wholesale  attacks  as  the  caribou,  although 
they  have  a  certain  immunity  from  other  parasites  that 
attack  foxes,  beavers,  bears,  etc. 

The  horns  of  the  Newfoundland  caribou  are  not,  as  a 
rule,  quite  clean  until  September  15th,  and  are  dropped 
again  between  the  10th  and  28th  of  November,  varying  in 
accordance  with  the  season  and  the  age  of  the  deer.  Old 
stags  are  always  clean  first,  and  are  the  first  to  cast  their 
antlers.  The  two  horns  do  not  fall  simultaneously  as  in 
the  case  of  wapiti,  and  some  hours,  or  even  a  day  or  two, 
may  elapse  before  the  second  drops.  The  antlers  of  the 
female,  when  she  possesses  any,  come  to  perfection  some 
three  weeks  later  than  the  males,  and  are  often  retained  by 
old  barren  does  as  late  as  April.  It  is  said  in  Newfound- 
land that  the  habit  of  threshing  his  antlers  against  alder 
bushes,  which  exude  a  reddish  brown  sap,  gives  him  the 
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beautiful    chestnut    colour.      But     this    reason    is    quite 
erroneous.     The  colour  is  due  to  the  drying  of  the  natural 
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juices  left  on  the  horns  when  the  velvet  is  stripped.     Quite 
70   per   cent,    of   the   Newfoundland   stags   rub   clean   on 
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stunted  larch  or  spruce,  which  give  out  a  clear  and  colour- 
less exudation  which  could  in  nowise  affect  the  horns. 
Moreover,  after  they  are  clean  the  horns  are  a  dull  white, 
and  these  gradually  colour  naturally  as  the  sun  and  wind 
dries  their  moist  surface.  A  Newfoundland  stag  in  the 
London  Zoological  Gardens  (1903)  had  chestnut  coloured 
horns,  though  his  "  forest "  was  only  one  of  painted  iron 
bars. 

As  in  the  case  of  other  deer,  the  best  antlers  are  carried 
by  stags  from  six  to  ten  years  of  age.  The  average  head, 
on  the  brows,  central  palms,  tops  and  back  points,  will  have 
about  twenty-live  points,  and  a  very  large  percentage  never 
have  thirty  points.  Mr.  Madison  Grant,  in  his  excellent 
monograph  on  the  North  American  reindeer,  says  that 
"  Forty  points  are  rare,  and  the  days  of  the  fifty-pointers 
appear  to  have  passed,  even  if  they  ever  existed.  In  the 
future  the  finer  antlers  will  become  increasingly  rare,"  etc. 
But  with  this  I  do  not  agree.  I  know  of  two  recently 
killed  heads  of  over  fifty  points,  and  more  good  heads  have 
been  killed  during  the  past  four  years  than  ever  before. 

Caribou  Heads. 

Big  heads  are  just  as  rare  or  as  frequent  as  ever  they 
were,  and  after  seeing  a  large  number  of  stags  I  should  say 
that  any  hunter  who  goes  far  enough  afield  and  works  hard 
is  sure  to  see  at  least  one  forty-pointer  in  a  season.  In 
1902  I  killed  one  of  thirty-five  points,  and  saw  a  stag 
which  I  am  sure  carried  more  than  forty  points ;  in  1903 
I  killed  stags  of  thirty-five,  forty-five  and  forty-nine  points, 
the  two  last  named  being  splendid  specimens.  It  must 
not,  however,  be  thought  that  such  heads  are  common,  or 
easy  to  get.  Though  the  deer  are  just  as  plentiful  as  they 
ever  were,  they  have  grown  more  suspicious  and  retreated 
farther  into  the  interior,  and  to  see  a  large  number  of 
stags  the  hunter  must  be  prepared  for  a  considerable 
journey  by  canoe  and  portage,  and  must  then  have  a  large 
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area  of  country  entirely  to  himself.     Any  number  of  deer 
can  be  seen  about  Howley  and  crossing  Red  Indian   Lake, 


[  Photo  by] 


Caribou  Head,  shot  by  Millais. 


but  the  big  stags  are  not  often  shot  there.  Most  of  them 
summer  in  the  north  and  come  south  late  after  the  season 
is  closed,  or  live  entirely  in  the  central  forests  of  the 
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Island,  where  they  are  seldom  disturbed,  and  then  only  on 
the  "  fringe." 

Until  quite  recently  even  the  oldest  dwellers  in  New- 
foundland were  of  opinion  that  the  caribou  lived  entirely  in 
the  northern  peninsula,  and  that  the  whole  stock  migrated 
south  over  the  railway  every  autumn  ;  but  to  give  a  more 
accurate  view  of  the  movements  of  the  deer,  and  without  a 
knowledge  of  this  success  in  hunting  is  improbable,  I  shall 
endeavour  to  particularize  the  distribution  and  local  move- 
ments of  the  caribou  in  Newfoundland. 

Every  spring  and  autumn  caribou  migrate.  The 
"northern"  deer,  upon  which  so  much  has  been  written, 
pass  the  winter  in  the  south-central,  south-eastern  and 
western  portions  of  the  interior,  but  not,  I  fancy,  in  the 
extreme  south.  For  the  most  part  they  keep  to  the  open 
plateaux  in  large  herds,  and  so  far  removed  from  the  coast 
that  they  are  practically  untouched  at  this  season.  In 
March,  as  the  snow  begins  to  melt,  they  begin  the  annual 
progress  north,  crossing  the  railway  at  many  points  ranging 
from  Harvey  on  the  west  to  Dawe  on  the  east.  Thus  they 
branch  northward  to  the  Long  Range  Mountains,  where  the 
does  bring  forth  their  young  in  the  month  of  June.  About 
the  beginning  of  September  the  does  commence  to  move 
south  slowly,  the  vanguard  reaching  Howley  and  the  Gaff 
Topsail  country  about  the  4th  of  September.  These  are 
soon  followed  by  more  does  and  young  stags  till  the  pro- 
cession grows,  if  the  season  is  an  early  one,  and  a  few  big 
stags  begin  to  come  about  September  15th.  The  inclina- 
tion of  migration  is  much  more  tickle  on  the  part  of  the 
males  than  in  the  females.  In  warm  autumns  they  do  not 
move  till  very  late,  say  the  middle  of  October,  and  the 
"so-called  "  hunters  who  have  been  sitting  waiting  patiently 
on  the  rails  for  "  'muckle  harts"  to  walk  into  camp  have 
gone  home  disappointed.  But  then  this  is  quite  right  and 
just,  for  they  have  neither  toiled  nor  spun. 

By  the  middle  of  November  all  the  "  northern  "  deer  that 
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are  going  to  travel  have  passed  into  the  southern  half  of  the 
Island,  though  a  few  always  remain  at  all  seasons  in  the 
north,  just  as  there  are  a  few  deer  which  never  migrate  in 
the  little  peninsula  south  of  St.  John's. 

The  "  southern  "  deer  winter  in  the  extreme  south  of 
the  Island,  and  it  is  these  that  form  the  prey  of  the  south- 
coast  fishermen  and  amongst  which  such  reckless  slaughter 


Loading  the  Canoes. 


has  taken  place.  Great  numbers  of  the  deer  make  their 
appearance  in  the  plateaux  just  north  of  Placentia,  Fortune 
and  Hermitage  Bays  about  the  end  of  November,  and  as 
many  as  3,000  have  been  killed  in  a  few  days  by  one  party 
of  villagers.  In  March  these  deer  make  their  way  north. 
A  great  body  travel  past  Meddoriegonix,  Jubilee,  and 
Kalgudeck  Lakes,  where  it  is  supposed  they  disperse. 
Thousands  distribute  themselves  to  the  east  in  the  great 
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virgin  forests  of  the  Middle  Ridge,  Gander,  Terra  Nova 
and  Clode  Sound  Water  countries,  and  another  great  body 
moves  directly  north  and  west,  dispersing  in  the  upper 
forests  of  the  Gander  and  all  over  the  broken  lake  and 
forest  country  of  the  Doglake  and  River  System,  and  away 
north  as  far  as  the  Victoria  River.  The  Meelpaeg  Lake 


I'/IOtO  III/ 


Cooking  Breakfast. 


and  Wolf  Mountain  country  ^is  another  virgin  district  which 
has  never  yet  been  trodden  by  the  hunter's  foot,  and  will 
without  doubt  prove  an  excellent  hunting-ground  for  those 
who  have  the  means  and  ability  to  reach  it. 

On  the  Gander,  in  1903,  I  found  numbers  of  "  sum- 
mering "  stags  in  late  September,  the  does  having  already 
moved  south.  Thus  we  see  how  Newfoundland  keeps  its 
deer.  The  whole  of  the  centre  and  a  good  part  of  the 
northern  peninsula  are  a  great  natural  sanctuary,  whose 
vast  forests  are,  for  the  most  part,  quite  impenetrable  to  the 
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traveller  and  not   worth  the  attention  of   the  woodman's 
axe. 


Noble  Head,  shot  by  Millais. 

Newfoundland  is  just  as  good  a  hunting  country  as  it  was 
fifty  years  ago,  and  of  how  many  places  can  we  say  that  ? 
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I  have  been  twice  and  enjoyed  the  best  of  sport,  the  best  of 
weather,  the  best  of  health,  the  best  of  comrades,  and  the 
kindest  of  hospitality  from  friends  in  St.  John's.  It  seemed 
unlikely  that  I  should  go  again,  but  here  is  a  tine  spring 
day  in  England  and  I  am  putting  out  my  reindeer  sleeping 
bag  to  air  in  the  sun.  That  means  that  the  winds  of  the 
North  are  calling  and  I  shall  go. 

Over  there  is  a  sense  of  freedom  we  know  not  here. 
There  is  the  great  sun,  the  wide  horizon,  the  dancing 
rivers  and  the  woods  of  ever-changing  beauty.  There  is 
the  blazing  noon,  with  its  manifold  sights  and  moods  of 
nature— the  white-headed  eagle  and  the  osprey  lost  in 
clouds  of  spray  ;  the  American  goshawk  chasing  the  belted 
kingfishers ;  the  splash  of  the  leaping  fish,  and  a  hundred 
more.  There  is  the  evening  of  changing  lights,  when  from 
the  darkening  forest  steps  the  great  white-necked  stag. 
There,  too,  those  exquisite  nights  of  twinkling  starlight 
when  you  lie  and  toast  your  toes  at  the  blazing  logs  whilst 
the  men  spin  yarns  and  the  great-horned  owl  shrieks.  It 
is  the  Spirit  of  the  Wilderness  that  calls  you,  and  the  man 
who  has  not  known  and  understood  has  not  lived. 

J.  G.  MILLAIS. 

C'OMPTOX    BllOW,    HORSHAM,    11(05. 


Caribou  Shooting  in  Newfoundland. 

By  H.  HKSKETII  PKICHARD. 

I  am  glad  to  answer  your  questions  about  Newfoundland. 
In  my  opinion  it  is  one  of  the  finest  sporting  countries  in 
the  world.  One  of  its  chief  charms  seems  to  me  to  lie  in 
the  fact  that,  once  the  sportsman  arrives  on  the  ground,  he 
sees  deer  every  day  or  nearly  every  day,  so  that  he  is  kept 
constantly  interested  and  on  the  alert. 
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I  will  not  write  anything  here  about  the  sport  I  enjoyed, 
because  I  have  given  an  account  of  that  elsewhere.  One 
thing,  however,  I  cannot  pass  without  remark,  and  that  is 
the  kindness  I  met  with  at  the  hands  of  Mr.  W.  D.  Keid, 
and  of  the  Eeid  Newfoundland  Railway  Company.  Every- 
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H.  Hesketh  Prichard. 

thing  that  could  be   done  to  make  my  trips  pleasant  and 
successful  was  ungrudgingly  done. 

You  ask  me  about  the  kit  necessary  for  a  shooting  trip. 
When  Captain  Wynyard  and  I  went  up  country  in  1904, 
we  engaged  four  men,  as  we  had  to  "pack  "  a  long  way. 
We  took  one  large  waterproof  sheet  22  feet  by  10,  which 
we  used  with  a  ridgepole  to  sleep  under,  and  we  had 
also  a  drill  tent  for  the  men.  We  both  found  reindeer 
sleeping-bags  very  comfortable,  as  we  remained  in  camp 
until  the  middle  of  November.  Our  clothing  was  much 
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the  same  as  one  wears  for  winter  shooting  in  Scotland,  and 
we  carried  a  complete  change  apiece.     A    pair  of    water- 


H.  H.   Prichard 


Jack  Wells,  with  Caribou  Head,  shot  by  Prichard.  1 

proof  trousers  make  an  excellent  addition,  as  one  has  to 
crawl  a  good  deal  when  stalking  in  the  marshes.  A  strong 
pair  of  glasses  or  a  telescope  is  a  sine  qua  HUH,  as  is  a  good 


Bringing  in  Meat  to  the  Camp. 


Packing  across  the  Moors. 


[Prichard, 
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Burberry  gabardine  or  Aquascutum  coat.  I  would  recom- 
mend a  couple  of  sweaters  to  be  taken,  as  they  are  both 
light  and  warm.  We  bought  sealskin  boots  in  Newfound- 
land and  formed  the  highest  opinion  of  them,  as  they 
effectually  prevented  the  possibility  of  wet  feet.  We  pur- 


Carrying  a  Load. 

chased  our  provisions,  etc.,  in  St.  John's,  and  found  every- 
thing most  satisfactory.  I  must  add  that  the  Newfoundland 
guides  are  capable  men,  good  "  packers,"  and  keen  on 

sport. 

I  am,  yours  very  sincerely, 

HESKETH  PRICHAKD. 
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The   Woodland   Caribou  in   Newfoundland. 

By  F.  C.  SELOUS. 

I  am  often  asked,  Where  can  I  go  for  a  little  wild  sport, 
not  too  far  from  home  ?  Well,  there  are  many  parts  of 
Africa  still  teeming  with  big  game,  but  these  grandest  of 
hunting-grounds  can  only  be  visited  by  men  of  ample 
means  and  leisure,  and  the  same  objections  apply  to  all 


F.  C.  Selous. 

those  parts  of  Asia  and  Western  America  where  wild 
animals  are  still  to  be  found  in  any  number. 

I  know  of  but  one  really  wild  country  where  big  game  is 
still  plentiful  which  can  be  quickly  and  easily  reached,  and 
where  a  shooting  trip  can  be  undertaken  at  a  comparatively 
small  cost,  and  that  is  the  Island  of  Newfoundland. 

My  own  experience  in  that  wild  and  beautiful  country 
has  been  all  too  small,  though  I  hope  to  increase  it  in  the 

E   2 
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near  future,  and  once  more  take  my  canoe  up  some  un- 
explored stream  that  will  lead  me  to  the  haunts  of  the 
"deer  " — the  game/>«r  c.ircUencc  of  Newfoundland. 

These  deer  are  magnificent  animals — the  finest  race  of 
the  woodland  caribou  of  Eastern  North  America.  The  big 
stags  are  said  to  weigh  500  Ibs.,  and  they  are  certainly 
very  fine  large  animals,  carrying  splendid  antlers  worthy  of 


Caribou  shot  by  Prichard. 


one  of  the  foremost  places  in  any  sportsman's  collection  of 
hunting  trophies. 

Carihou  are  still  very  abundant  in  Newfoundland,  and 
are,  I  think,  likely  to  remain  so  for  some  time  to  come,  as 
the  whole  interior  of  the  Island  lying  between  the  railway 
and  the  south  coast,  as  well  as  the  whole  of  the  great 
northern  peninsula,  with  the  exception  of  the  coast  line, 
are  wholly  uninhabited,  and  must  form  safe  breeding- 
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grounds  for  the  great  herds  of  deer  which  wander  at  will 
over  these  vast  wastes  and  forest  and  lake-strewn  harrens. 
Every  spring  great  numbers  of  caribou  migrate  from  the 
south  of  the  Island  across  the  railway  to  the  northern 
peninsula,  returning  south  again  in  the  autumn.  Many, 
however,  never  cross  the  railway,  but  only  change  their 
feeding-ground  within  narrow  limits,  either  to  the  north  or 


,.**, 


Guide  Saunders  with  splendid  head  shot  by  Selous. 

the  south  of  it.  Many  caribou  used  to  be  shot  annually 
from  ambushes  commanding  their  migratory  trails,  or 
"  leads,"  as  they  are  locally  termed.  In  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  railway  line  men  would  sit  on  a  "  lead  "  day  after 
day,  within  a  short  distance  of  their  camps  on  the  railway, 
and  shoot  down  the  passing  caribou  without  ever  straining 
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a   muscle   of   their   bodies   or   displaying   the   most    rudi- 
mentary knowledge  of  woodcraft. 

But  to  my  mind  this  is  not  the  way  to  enjoy  a  trip  to 
Newfoundland,  and  I  would  advise  all  who  may  visit  that 
country  in  search  of  caribou  to  leave  the  railway  and  make 
for  the  interior  of  the  Island.  Get  a  20-foot  Canadian 
canoe  and  two  good  hardy  Newfoundlanders — and  better 
men  you  won't  find  anywhere  in  the  world — and  follow  up 


The  First  Stag  Shot  at  St.  John's  Lake  by  Selous. 

one  of  the  many  rivers,  such  as  the  Terra  Nova  or  the 
Gander,  which  are  intersected  by  the  railway.  Never  mind 
a  little  hard  work  pulling  the  canoe  up  rapids  and  carrying 
it  round  waterfalls  ;  for  in  a  few  days'  time  you  will  reach 
as  wild  a  country  as  can  be  found  on  earth,  untenanted 
save  by  wild  creatures,  voiceless  except  for  the  plaintive 
call  of  the  loon  in  the  unnumbered  lakes,  or  the  hooting 
of  the  great  horned  owl  in  the  forests.  Here  you  will 
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assuredly  find  caribou  in  abundance,  and  may  probably 
come  across  a  black  bear,  or  a  wolf  or  lynx,  and  should  you 
tire  of  deer  meat  as  the  pwce,  de  resistance,  morning,  noon 
and  night,  there  are  trout  in  plenty  in  the  streams  and 
ponds,  whilst  willow  grouse  of  most  delicate  flavour,  fattened 
on  cranberries  and  blueberries,  are  to  be  found  on  all  the 
barrens. 

Personally,  I  never  enjoyed  any  short  hunting  trip  in 
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Waterfalls,  Terra  Nova  River. 


my  life  as  much  as  I  did  my  last  visit  to  Newfoundland. 
I  found  caribou  plentiful,  and  secured  two  really  fine  heads. 
I  got  into  a  wild  country  where  the  game  had  long  been 
undisturbed,  and  the  two  men  I  had  with  me — Robert 
Saunders  and  John  Wells — were  the  best  of  guides  and 
companions  :  always  willing  and  cheerful,  and  never  tired 
of  hard  work  and  cold  water. 
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But  it  is  not  only  to  the  sportsman  that  I  would  recom- 
mend a  visit  to  Newfoundland.  I  feel  sure  that  many  a 
man  whose  health  has  been  impaired  by  the  strain  on  body 
and  mind  of  modern  civilized  life  would  reap  far  more 
benefit  from  a  trip  in  the  interior  of  Newfoundland  than 
ever  he  could  derive  from  a  German  watering-place. 


Canoe  approaching'a  Rapid,  Terra  Nova  River. 

Plain  food,  hard  exercise,  and  the  pure,  invigorating  air 
of  the  Northern  wilderness  will  cure  most  ailments  ;  and  it 
would  have  to  be  a  very  bad  case  that  could  not  find  an 
appetite  for  a  fat  caribou  steak  a  fortnight  after  leaving 
St.  John's. 

F.  C.  SELOUS. 

WORIM.KSDON.  March  23?v/,  190."). 
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Sport  in  Newfoundland. 

By  Admiral  Sir  W.  R.  KENNEDY,  K.C.B.,  R.N. 

My  acquaintance  with  the  old  Colony  dates  back  some 
five-and-twenty  years,  so  possibly  my  information  re  Sport 
may  be  considered  stale.  At  that  time  Newfoundland  was 
a  sporting  paradise.  The  railway  which  now  crosses  the 


Island  had  not  been  projected,  the  interior  was  a  terra 
incognita,  and  the  rivers  had  seldom,  or  ever,  been  fished 
in  a  lawful  manner — that  is  with  rod,  line,  and  fly— 
although  shamefully  netted  and  barred  by  settlers.  This 
practice  has,  I  believe,  been  to  a  great  extent  stopped  by 
the  appointment  of  watchers  on  the  principal  rivers. 

The  wholesale  slaughter  of  caribou  by  settlers  during  the 
migration  of  the  deer  still  continues,  I  fear,  but  sportsmen 
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are  limited,  both  as  regards  numbers  and  time,  and  a  tax 
of  $50  is  necessary  for  a  shooting  licence.  In  my  day 
shooting  was  free,  and  during  my  time  on  the  coast, 
whilst  carrying  out  the  duties  of  senior  officer  for  the 
protection  of  the  fisheries,  I  had  ample  time  for  sport 
with  rod,  gun,  and  rifle. 

At  that  period  the  salmon  fishing  was  poor,  owing  to 
netting  and  barring,  and  but  few  salmon  were  caught 
with  rod  and  line  ;  but  the  sea-trout  fishing  was  excellent. 
So  also  was  grouse  shooting  over  dogs,  and  many  a  good 
day's  sport  have  I  had  with  my  old  friend  Judge  Prowse. 

About  the  third  week  in  September  and  the  first  week  in 
October  I  used  to  proceed  to  the  Barrens,  striking  in  either 
from  the  Bay  of  Islands  on  the  west  coast  or  Halls  Bay  on 
the  east.  A  day's  poling  up  the  rivers  generally  took  us 
to  the  moors  where  we  camped.  Caribou  were  plentiful, 
and  when  I  had  secured  four  or  five  good  heads  I  returned 
to  the  ship.  I  never  molested  hinds,  or  calves,  and  I  am 
sure  that  all  true  sportsmen  would  follow  my  example 
unless  in  want  of  meat. 

One  day's  sport  in  which  an  exciting  incident  occurred, 
will,  perhaps,  be  interesting.  It  is  taken  from  my  journal  :— 

"  In  the  afternoon  we  went  off  to  try  some  new  and  likely 
looking  barrens.  A  heavy  north-west  gale  was  blowing 
with  squalls  of  snow,  and  it  was  hard  work  to  k  op  ourselves 
warm.  After  walking  some  miles  we  ascended  a  peak, 
called  the  '  Indian's  Look-out,'  from  the  top  of  which  we 
had  a  splendid  view  of  the  country.  Far  below  us  a  lovely 
valley  was  spread  out,  interspersed  with  woods  and  lakes, 
looking  in  the  distance  like  a  park ;  beyond  this  a  chain 
of  mountains  extending  to  the  sea,  which  we  could  discern 
some  thirty  or  forty  miles  away.  Reuben  said  that  from 
the  top  of  this  height  the  Indians  spied  the  deer,  and  easily 
killed  them  as  they  ascended  the  pass  below  the  look-out — 
in  fact,  a  more  perfect  place  for  a  deer-drive  could  not 
be  imagined. 
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"  The  bitter  cold  wind  prevented  us  from  enjoying  the 
beautiful  scene  before  us,  and  we  gladly  descended  and 
took  shelter  in  some  woods,  where  we  made  a  fire  to  thaw 
our  boots  and  stockings. 

"  Refreshed  by  a  soothing  pipe,  we  proceeded  cautiously 
along,  looking  for  deer,  when  Reuben  exclaimed,  '  Look, 
Captain — big  stag ! '  as  a  gleam  of  sunshine  lit  upon  the 
neck  of  a  noble  beast. 

"  The  stag  was  trotting  along  evidently  on  the  track  of 
others ;  we  ran  to  cut  him  off,  but  he  disappeared  into  the 
wood,  into  which  we  followed  him. 

"  Reuben  now7  led  the  way,  eyes  upon  the  ground,  noting 
every  blade  of  grass  pressed,  stone  turned  or  mud  stirred, 
and  going  at  a  run  the  whole  time.  The  trail  would  have 
been  easy  to  follow  but  for  the  numerous  tracks  leading 
down  to  the  valley,  showing  that  a  large  company  of  deer 
had  gone  that  way. 

"We  now  struck  down  through  a  thick  wood,  when  through 
a  space  in  the  trees  I  happened  to  catch  signs  of  some  objects 
in  the  valley  below.  A  glance  through  the  glasses  made 
them  out  to  be  deer,  and  the  big  stag's  hurry  to  join  them 
became  apparent.  Picking  our  way  cautiously,  we  pre- 
sently reached  the  valley,  and  found  ourselves  within  a  few 
hundred  yards  of  the  deer.  They  were  scattered  about 
feeding  amongst  some  immense  boulders  and  small  firs, 
and  we  had  no  difficulty  in  getting  within  150  yards  of  the 
nearest  hind,  but  no  stag  could  we  see.  A  heavy  squall 
now  came  on  with  blinding  snow,  and  we  waited  for  it  to 
clear. 

"  Suddenly  we  saw  a  splendid  stag  come  out  of  the  wood 
behind  us,  accompanied  by  a  hind  —  evidently  the  same 
one  we  had  seen  before,  but  we  had  reached  the  valley  by  a 
short  cut,  whilst  he  had  followed  the  track  of  the  others, 
and  had  picked  up  a  mistress  by  the  way.  The  two  beasts 
looked  like  ghosts,  coming  so  silently  through  the  blinding 
snow. 
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"  Reuben  now  climbed  on  a  rock,  and  said  he  saw  two  fine 
stags.  A  great  commotion  now  became  evident  amongst 
the  hinds,  and  we  saw  their  lord  and  master  galloping 
about  in  a  great  state  of  excitement,  calling  in  the  strag- 
glers, prodding  them  with  his  horns,  and  preparing  for 
battle — the  same  tactics  as  would  be  performed  by  a  man- 
of-war  convoying  a  lot  of  merchantmen  when  an  enemy 
appeared.  During  this  time  we  crept  up  to  get  a  shot,  but 
the  stag  was  not  still  for  a  moment.  Once  I  had  him 
covered  with  my  rifle  when  a  hind  stepped  in  between  us,  so  1 
stayed  my  hand,  and  was  glad  I  did.  So  Reuben  now  tried 
to  '  tole  '  the  stag,  but  he  took  no  notice  of  the  ruse,  for 
immediately  we  heard  the  challenge  of  his  antagonist  to 
windward,  and  the  master  stag  started  off  at  a  gallop  and 
disappeared  from  our  view.  A  moment  later  we  heard  a 
crash  as  of  a  tree  falling  as  the  two  stags'  heads  met  in  the 
arena. 

"  Now  was  our  time,  and  we  ran  to  the  spot ;  the  hinds 
ran  also,  taking  no  notice  of  us,  and  the  extraordinary  sight 
was  to  be  seen  of  three  men  and  some  seventeen  hinds  all 
mixed  up  together — to  witness  as  pretty  a  fight  as  ever 
man  beheld.  In  my  experience  of  many  years  I  had  never 
seen  the  like,  or  expect  to  see  it  again ;  the  scene  was  so 
wild  and  grand,  very  different  from  tame  deer  fighting  in  a 
park,  or  even  in  the  Highlands. 

"  There  midst  the  blinding  snow  were  the  two  monarchs 
of  the  glen,  heads  down,  backs  arched,  horns  crashing,  turf 
flying,  struggling,  writhing  and  pushing  for  the  mastery. 
The  hinds,  for  whom  the  battle  was  raging,  assembled 
round  to  see  fair  play,  while  we  watched  the  combat  from 
ten  yards'  distance.  The  stags  were  well  matched  as  regards 
size  and  weight,  but  the  new  arrival  was  the  fresher  of  the 
two,  and  had  the  longest  horns. 

"  After  watching  the  fight  for  some  minutes,  I  decided  to 
put  an  end  to  the  contest,  and  fired  right  and  left  into  the 
two  squirming  bodies.  The  stags  now  separated  —  on 
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reeled  and  made  an  effort  to  charge,  but  rolled  over  as 
another  ball  pierced  his  side ;  the  other  made  off,  but  fell 
to  a  second  shot,  and  the  two  gladiators  lay  dead  within  a 
hundred  yards  of  each  other.  The  hinds  now  made  off  to 
seek  for  another  master. 

"  The  scene  I  have  endeavoured  to  describe  was  worthy 
of  Landseer's  pencil — the  wild  beauty  of  the  place  and  the 
heavy  snowstorm  raging  at  the  time.  A  few  minutes  later 
the  scene  changed  from  one  of  intense  excitement  and  full 
of  life  to  a  perfect  calm  ;  the  squall  had  passed,  the  sun 
shone  brightly,  and  the  two  stags  lay  dead  with  faces 
upturned  to  a  cloudless  sky." 

Many  years  have  passed  since  this,  and  my  stalking  days 
are  over,  but  never  shall  I  forget  that  exciting  adventure 
on  the  barrens  of  Newfoundland. 

W.  R.  KENNEDY. 


Black    Bear,  etc. 

Besides  caribou,  there  are  in  some  localities  numbers  of 
black  bear.  Wolves  are  now  seldom  met  with,  but  lynx 
abound.  Beaver,  otter  and  foxes  are  to  be  found  all  over 
the  Island.  There  are  immense  numbers  of  the  American 
or  varying  hare.  There  is  a  big  Arctic  hare  indigenous  to 
the  Colony,  of  which  a  large  number  are  killed  every  year 
on  the  south-west  coast. 
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Grouse    and    Other    Game. 

Newfoundland  has  two  varieties  of  the  Tetrao  lagopus. 
The  willow  grouse  and  the  ptarmigan. 

In  structure  of  body,  eggs,  nest,  call  and  summer 
plumage,  the  Newfoundland  willow  grouse  is  an  exact 
duplicate 'of  the  Scotch  grouse,  the  only  difference  being 
that  the  Island  bird  turns  white  in  winter.  The  Terra 
Novian.  ptarmigan,  in  appearance  and  habitat,  is  also 
precisely  the  same  as  the  Scotch. 

An  enthusiastic  sportsman  intends  to  try  the  experiment 


Willow  Grouse. 

of  introducing  our  willow  grouse  into  Scotland.  It  is 
anticipated  that  cross-breeding  from  such  a  strong  and 
vigorous  stock  will  have  a  good  effect  in  combating  grouse 
disease  in  the  British  Isles. 

I  know7  of  no  more  delightful  form  of  sport  than  shooting 
these  fine  birds  over  well-trained  dogs  on  the  breezy  New- 
foundland moors  (locally  "barrens").  The  bags  are  riot 
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heavy,  ten  brace  being  a  good  day's  work.  The  birds  have 
been  too  much  shot  over  lately,  and  the  Legislature  has  very 
wisely  prohibited  all  killing  for  a  year,  also  extending  the 
shooting  time  to  1st  October  instead  of  15th  September. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  this  measure  will  have  good  results,  and 
that  our  splendid  game  bird  will  be  preserved.  Most  of 


Ptarmigan. 

the'best  shooting  is  on  the  south  coast  about  St.  Mary's 
and  Placentia,  and  in  the  northern  part  of  Conception  Bay. 
In  the  far  interior  the  birds  are  as  tame  as  chickens.  A 
few  are  met  with  on  the  caribou  barrens. 

Snipe,  ducks,  geese,  plover  and  curlew  are  common,  and 
in  some  places  abundant. 
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Camping    Out. 

The  sportsman  and  tourist  must  always  bear  in  mind 
that  Newfoundland  is  a  wooded  country,  and  that  his  guides 
are  expert  woodsmen.  No  tent  poles  or  tent  pegs  are 
required,  these  can  always  be  cut  in  the  woods.  The  best 
bed  for  the  outing  is  about  six  and  half  feet  of  common 
cotton  canvas  with  gussets  at  the  sides  and  top.  Through 
these  gussets  a  pole  is  run  at  the  ends  and  sides,  and  with 
six  posts  driven  into  the  soil  the  traveller  has  an  ideal  bed, 
off  the  ground  and  very  comfortable.  Another  good  idea  is 
always  to  carry  some  nails,  wire  flat-headed  tacks  and  a 
gimlet;  with  these  small  tools  and  an  axe  a  Newfound- 
lander will,  in  a  short  time,  make  a  capital  rain-proof  bark 
camp. 


Fishing-. 

Fresh  Water  Fishes. 

The  game  fishes  of  Newfoundland  and  Labrador  consist 
entirely  of  the  Salmonidse ;  there  are  no  pike,  or  perch, 
or  other  predatory  fishes,  except  eels,  in  our  inland  waters. 
The  noble  Atlantic  salmon  is  found  in  hundreds  of  streams 
all  over  the  country. 

Lakes  and  Rivers. 

Newfoundland,  as  will  be  seen  by  a  glance  at  the  map  to 
be  found  in  the  Appendix,  is  a  country  bountifully  supplied 
with  lakes  and  rivers  ;  all  of  these  abound  with  trout.  A  well- 
known  American  sportsman,  Arthur  Cleveland  Humbert, 
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of  New  York,  says  that  nothing  astonished  him  more  than 
the  immense  quantities  of  trout  he  found  in  every  little 
hrook  and  lakelet,  when  deer  shooting  in  the  interior.  Guille 
Millais  speaks  of  catching  a  basket  of  line  brown  trout 
within  one  hundred  yards  of  the  railway  station  at  Terra 
Nova.  The  Newfoundlander  always  counts  his  fish  by  the 
dozen,  whilst  an  English  fisherman  talks  of  his  brace  of 
(rout.  The  native  thinks  himself  quite  unsuccessful  unless 
he  can  bring  home  from  five  to  ten  dozen  of  the  speckled 
beauties.  The  commonest  Newfoundland  fisher  boy  has, 
in  short,  opportunities  for  fishing  which  a  keen  angler  like 
the  Prince  of  Wales  might  envy. 


Trout. 

The  climate  and  waters  of  the  Colony  seem  to  suit  the 
Sabno  fontinalis  to  perfection.  Imported  Rainbow  and 
Loch  Levens  thrive  wonderfully;  one  of  the  latter  was 
taken  weighing  0^  Ibs.  The  brown  trout,  called  in  America 
the  brook  trout,  and  by  the  natives  the  mud  trout,  is  the 
most  and  widely  distributed  of  this  family.  It  is  found 
everywhere  throughout  the  Island.  Strange  to  say,  in  the 
big  salmon  rivers  they  are  not  so  numerous  as  in  the 
smaller  streams  and  lakes.  They  range  in  weight  from  a 
few  ounces  up  to  seven  pounds.  Catches  of  five  to  ten 
dozen  are  quite  common,  with  a  plentiful  sprinkling  of 
pounders  and  half-pounders.  During  the  breeding  season, 
from  the  15th  September  to  the  15th  January,  trout  and 
salmon  are  wisely  protected  by  law. 


Sea  Trout. 

The   lake   and   river   trout   vary   much   in    appearance. 
Some  are  as  silvery  as  the  smelt.     Around  the  capital  each 
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lake  seems  to  hold  a  different  species.  Near  Whitbourne 
there  is  a  white  trout  as  game  as  salmon,  running  up  to 
three  and  four  pounds—  a  splendid  sporting  lish,  hut 
inferior  in  Havour  to  the  brown  trout. 

The  sea  trout  are  found  ahout  the  estuaries  of  the  rivers 
in  May  and  June.  In  July  and  August  they  ascend  the 
rivers  in  immense  numbers,  and  linally  go  on  to  some 
deep  pool  far  up  the  river,  where  they  remain  for  a  long 
time.  At  Grandy's  Brook,  near  Burgeo  Islands,  on  tin- 
south-west  coast,  I  caught  over  one  hundred,  thirty-three 
of  which  weighed  one  hundred  and  twelve  pounds.  Mr. 
Berteau,  the  Auditor- General,  took  a  much  higher  average 
of  weight.  In  most  Newfoundland  streams  they  run  from 
half-a-pound  up  to  five  pounds,  but  farther  north,  and  on 
the  Labrador  coast,  specimens  art;  often  taken  up  to  seven 
and  ten  pounds.  They  rank  next  to  the  salmon  as 
sporting  iishes.  A  sea  trout  fresh,  caught  and  fried  by  the 
river  bank,  is  a  dish  to  be  remembered. 

The  Salmon. 

The  Atlantic  salmon,  the  King  of  the  River — the  grandest 
and  most  sporting  of  all  game  fishes — is  essentially  a  cold- 
water  tish.  It  abounds  all  over  Newfoundland  and 
Labrador.  No  nets  are  allowed  on  the  rivers  or  lakes. 
Ikiver  wardens  have  been  appointed  for  all  the  principal 
streams,  and  the  result  is  shewn  not  only  in  large  increase 
of  tish,  but  still  more  in  increased  weight. 

Weight  of  Salmon 

Until  the  past  few  years  salmon  over  thirty  pounds 
were  rare.  This  past  season  several  fish  of  thirty  pounds 
have  been  taken  with  the  fly,  whilst  in  nets  there  are 
numerous  instances  of  forty  and  forty-five  pound  salmon, 
and  one  splendid  specimen  of  fifty  pounds. 
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Salmon  Wardens. 

This  present  season  more  wardens  will  be  appointed, 
with  better  salaries ;  salmon  ladders  or  water  ways  were 
built  last  season  on  the  grand  falls  of  the  Exploits,  Terra 
Nova  and  Rocky  Rivers. 

The  Southern  Rivers     Codroy,   etc. 

The  angler  or  tourist  who  arrives  in  Newfoundland  by 
the  S.S.  Bruce  reaches  some  of  the  best  salmon  rivers  in 
the  Island  almost  at  once.  The  railway  from  Port-aux- 
Basques  (as  will  be  seen  by  the  small  sketch-maps)  runs 
alongside  the  Little  Codro\\and  Grand  River  Codroy  for 
several  miles.  Farther  on,  it  borders  in  succession  on  High- 
land, Crabbs,  Middle  Barachois,  Robinson's  and  Fischell's 
Brooks,  all  good  rivers  for  fish,  and  for  a  long  space  it 
follows  Harry's  Brook,  another  splendid  river.  This  section 
is  known  locally  as  "  the  Rivers/'  I.  plan.  At  St.  George's 
and  Codroy,  the  fisherman  has  the  choice  of  half  a  dozen 
of  the  earliest  and  best  salmon  rivers  in  Newfoundland, 
and  as  trains  are  passing  every  day,  he  can  move  from 
river  to  river  with  the  greatest  convenience.  We  will 
therefore  take  them  in  order,  beginning  with  those  nearest 
to  Port-aux-Basques,  where  the  traveller  lands.  Passing 
over  Grand  Bay  Brook,  a  good  sea-trout  river,  and  some 
small  fronting  brooks,  the  first  important  stream  we  meet 

is  the 

Little  Codroy  River. 

Like  the  Grand  River  Codroy,  it  is  an  early  river,  the 
fishing  beginning  here  about  the  15th  June,  and  as  a 
general  rule  the  biggest  fish  are  taken  before  the  middle, 
of  July.  Of  course,  a  great  deal  depends  on  the  season  and 
the  amount  of  rain.  In  the  middle  of  June,  as  a  general 
rule,  the  river  is  in  full  flood,  and  the  biggest  fish 
run  at  this  time.  This  last  season  there  was  a  heavy 
Mood  in  July,  and  the  best  fish  were  taken  in  that  month. 
The  Little  Codroy  is  a  favourite  river  with  American  sports- 
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men.  It  is  of  good  length  with  no  obstructions,  well 
protected  by  wardens,  and,  as  shewn  by  the  returns  given 
below,  affords  excellent  sport.  There  is  a  most  comfortable 
boarding-house,  kept  by  Mr.  Tompkins,  near  the  railway 
station,  and  plenty  of  good,  reliable  guides  can  be  obtained 
on  arrival. 

The  Pools,   Little  Codroy. 

These  pools,  as  shown  in  the  plan,  No.  II.  plan,  extend 
all  along  the  stream  for  twenty  miles.  At  the  first  part 
of  the  season  the  lower  pools  will  be  found  the  best  and 
later  the  upper  ones.  The  valley  is  narrow  in  places  and 
hemmed  in  by  the  mountains;  the  scenery  is  varied  and 
beautiful. 

Weight  of  the  Fish. 

The  record  of  the  weight  of  the  fish  has  not  been  taken 
very  systematically,  but  the  following  return,  prepared  by 
Mr.  Tompkins  gives  a  good  idea  of  the  sport  obtainable. 
(See  return  in  Appendix). 

The  Grand  River  (Codroy). 

This  fine  stream  is  about  thirty-five  miles  long.  It  is 
navigable  for  small  vessels  from  its  entrance  to  the  sea. 
The  tide  runs  up  about  ten  miles.  The  salmon  commence 
to  enter  the  river  about  the  1st  of  June.  The  early  fish 
reach  the  first  pool  about  the  first  or  second  week  in  June 
and  then  gradually  work  up.  Their  movements  depend  on 
the  water  in  the  river.  Every  time  it  rains  heavily  they 
move  farther  up,  and  they  generally  reach  the  big  salmon 
pool  from  the  10th  to  the  15th  June.  Sea  trout  begin  to 
run  in  the  river  much  later  than  the  salmon,  rarely  before 
the  15th  July.  No.  III. 

In  the  first  part  of  the  fishing  season  the  best  sport  in 
the  river  is  the  Overfall  Pool ;  later  on  it  is  no  good  at  all, 
as  all  the  fish  have  moved  up  the  river.  This  pool  is  about 
twelve  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  river.  The  next  pool, 
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four  miles  farther  up,  known  as  the  Big  Salmon  Pool,  is  good 
for  the  whole  season.  It  was  about  these  pools  and  the 
next  one  farther  up  that 

Hon.  Gathorne-  Hardy's  1900  catch  was  taken. 

He  took  from  the  18th  of  June  to  the  7th  of  July,  1900, 
fish  of  the  following  weights :  22,  21,  104,  9,  8,  11,  9,  10, 
14,  12,  10,  10,  9,  8  Ihs.,  and  34  grilse  from  3  to  6  Ihs. ;  in 
all  58  fish.  The  next  good  pool  is  the  Fork  Pool,  about 
half  a  mile  above  the  Big  Salmon  Pool.  All  the  pools  above 
are  given  in  the  sketch-map.  They  are  good  for  the  whole 
season.  By  the  end  of  July  or  beginning  of  August  most 
of  the  big  tish  will  have  gone  far  up  the  river.  However, 
if  a  flood  comes  down  after  a  heavy  downpour  of  rain,  as  it 
did  in  1902,  big  fish  are  then  taken  in  all  the  pools  above 
the  Big  Salmon  Pool.  The  grilse  fishing  is  specially  good 
in  July  and  early  August.  The  usual  experience  of  anglers 
on  the  Grand  River  is  that  the  largest  fish  are  taken  from 
the  middle  of  June  to  July. 

Lodgings. 

Comfortable  country  lodgings  can  be  obtained  at  Mr.  Jas. 
Doyle's,  Island  View,  and  some  of  the  sportsmen  have 
cabins.  The  railway  runs  along  the  line  to  the  Forks  near 
South  Branch  Bridge. 

Boats. 

Boats  can  be  used  on  the  river  up  to  the  Forks,  and  with 
a  good  flood  a  few  miles  farther  up. 

Scenery. 

The  scenery  along  the  river  is  very  beautiful,  and  there 
are  twenty  miles  of  good  fishing  water. 

Crabbs'  Brook. 

This  is  a  smaller  and  shorter  river  than  the  Codroy,  but 
it  is  well  looked  after  and  contains  plenty  of  salmon  and 
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sea   trout.     It   is   not  so  much  frequented  as  the  former 
rivers  and  affords  good  sport. 

Robinson's  Brook. 

This  stream  has  two  branches  and  some  capital  pools  ; 
when  in  good  flood  all  these  rivers  give  excellent  sport  ; 
they  are  apt  to  run  low  in  July  and  August.  There  was 
very  good  fishing  in  all  these  rivers  last  season. 

Fischel's  Brook. 

The  traveller  can  see  this  stream  from  the  railway  and 
judge  for  himself  of  its  character  as  a  salmon  stream.  The 
only  drawback  to  it  as  a  sporting  river  is  the  long  distance 
between  the  pools.  The  walking  is  rather  laborious,  but 
the  river  contains  plenty  of  salmon  and  is  specially  good 
after  rain  in  July. 

From  the  Codroy  to  Fischel's  Brook  is  known  amongst 
the  natives  as  "  The  Rivers."  They  nre  not  much  fre- 
quented by  travellers,  but  both  for  scenery  and  sport  they 
will  well  repay  a  visit.  Still  following  on  the  railway  line, 
the  next  point  reached  is  known  as 

St.   George's. 

In  this  neighbourhood — where  Messrs.  Paulett  and  Dodd 
have  two  hotels,  one  at  St.  George's,  and  the  other, 
farther  along  the  line  at  Spruce  Brook,  called  the  Log- 
Cabin — there  are,  as  seen  on  the  small  sketch-map,  three 
rivers— Harry's  Brook,  Bottom  Brook,  and  South -West 
Brook — marked  on  the  map  as  St.  George's  River. 

South-West  Brook. 

This  is  a  splendid  salmon  river  with  fine  pools.  It  lies 
at  a  convenient  distance  from  a  comfortable  hotel,  where 
boat,  guides,  and  every  convenience  can  be  obtained. 
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Bottom  Brook. 

It  is  specially  famous  as  a  trout  river,  though  it  also 
contains  salmon.  It  can  be  traversed  for  about  fifteen 
miles  in  a  canoe  with  some  portages.  The  valley  scenery 
is  most  beautiful  and  the  trout  fishing  specially  good.  This 
brook  leads  into  splendid  caribou  grounds. 

Harry's  Brook. 

This  is  one  of  Newfoundland's  most  famous  salmon  rivers, 
and  is  as  much  frequented  in  the  season  as  the  Codroys. 
The  railway  runs  along  its  banks  for  many  miles.  There 
are  good  camps  at  the  principal  pools,  and  every  convenience 
for  the  angler  is  provided  by  the  attentive  proprietors  of  the 
Log  Cabin.  Fish  of  thirty-six  pounds  weight  have  been 
taken  from  this  stream. 

Rivers  Along  the  Railway — the  Humber. 

After  leaving  Harry's  Brook  comes  the  lovely  Bay  of 
Islands  and  the  Humber  River.  As  the  traveller  descends 
the  steep  grade  from  Mount  Moriah,  the  beautiful  panorama 
of  the  land-locked  Humber  Arm  is  laid  out  before  him. 
Picturesque  and  enchanting  as  this  view  appears,  it  cannot 
be  compared  for  a  moment  with  the  sea-coast  scenery  of 
the  entrance,  thirty-five  miles  farther  out. 

The  Lower  Humber. 

Rounding  the  Arm,  the  trains  run  along  the  banks  of  the 
lower  branch  of  this  fine  river.  The  traveller  catches 
glimpses  through  the  foliage,  every  now  and  then,  of  the 
beautiful  stream  and  its  high  wooded  banks.  It  is  a  large 
river,  and  can  be  followed  up  in  boats  to  Deer  Lake.  The 
salmon  fishing  is  good  in  the  early  part  of  the  season.  It 
is  well  looked  after,  no  nets  or  obstructions  are  allowed,  and 
there  is  a  large  run  of  fish.  The  salmon,  as  a  general  rule, 
do  not  stay  long  in  these  lower  reaches,  but  pass  on  through 
Deer  Lake  to  the  Upper  Branch. 
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is  reached  from  Deer  Lake  railway  station.  A  boat  carries 
you  across  the  lower  end  of  the  lake  to  the  entrance  of  the 
river.  It  is  a  noble  stream  and  full  of  fish.  The  first  and 
best  place  on  the  river  is  the  pool  under  the  Grand  Falls. 


Photo  by] 


Humber  Falls. 


[Leighton. 


It  can  be  reached  easily  in  a  good  light  boat  or  canoe,  with 
a  couple  of  portages.  It  is  well  described  in  the  following 
paper. 


Salmon   Fishing  on   the   Upper   Humber 

River. 

By  Capt.  Sir  BRYAN  LEIGHTOX,  Bart. 

To  anyone  who  wants  to  get  away  from  the  beaten  track, 
or  is  not  satisfied  with  the  quantity  of  fish  to  be  got  on  the 
more  well-known  rivers  of  Newfoundland,  a  trip  up  the 
Humber  offers  unusual  attractions.  He  should  get  on  to 
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Lower  Part  of  Salmon   Ladder  at   Exploits. 


Cooking  Breakfast. 
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Ids  ground  about  tbe  second  week  in  June  if  lie  wants  to  be 
in  time  for  the  first  run  of  big  fish.     I  visited  this  river  in 
1903,  but  got  there  too  late  for  anything  except  the  grilse. 
Disembarking  from  the  train  at  Deer  Lake,  a  row  of  less 


Lady   Leighton's  Catch. 

than  two  miles  brings  the  traveller  to  the  Nichols'  house, 
close  to  the  mouth  of  where  the  Upper  Humber  runs  into 
the  Lake.  The  Nicholses  are  all  excellent  guides,  and  I 
should  certainly  advise  the  intending  visitor  to  secure  the 
services  of  at  least  one  of  them  beforehand. 
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It  takes  two  days  and  one  night  to  ascend  the  river  to  the 
falls,  where  the  best  pool  is.  There  are  some  very  difficult 
rapids  to  negotiate,  but  with  the  services  of  a  good  boatman 
these  difficulties  are  easily  surmounted,  and  on  the  evening 
of  the  second  day  the  traveller  finds  himself  safely  landed 
on  his  fishing  ground. 

There  he  can  pitch  his  tent,  and  next  morning  can  start 
in  on  the  niison  d'etre,  of  his  expedition.  If  he  is  there  at 
the  time  I  have  mentioned  he  ought  to  have  no  difficulty  in 


Triumphant  March  Ashore. 

getting  his  live  and  six  fish  a  day  for  the  first  fortnight ; 
after  that  the  grilse  begin  to  appear  and  become  a  positive 
nuisance,  often  taking  the  fly  from  under  the  very  nose  of 
his  senior  the  salmon. 

I  have  caught  (and  put  back)  as  many  as  twenty  in  a  day. 
The  pool  is  nearly  a  mile  long  and  is  fishable  almost  the 
whole  length  and  width  ;  in  fact,  there  is  fishing  and  to 
spare  for  four  boats  and  two  rods  wading. 

The  most  wonderful  sight  is  to  watch  the  salmon  jumping 
the  falls. 

I  have  seen  as  many  as  a  dozen  in  the  air  at  a  time  ;  it  is, 
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however,  very  difficult  to  get  a  photograph  of  them.  I 
tried  many  times,  but  only  succeeded  in  obtaining  meagre 
results.  The  falls  are  15  feet  perpendicular,  but  there  is  a 
ledge  about  4  feet  from  the  top  which  the  salmon  (the  ones 
who  know  the  business)  make  for. 

The  river  here  is  80  yards  wide,  and  the  amount  of  water 
coming  over  can  be  imagined  when  I  state  that  it  is  3  feet 
deep  as  it  falls  over. 

The  largest  salmon  I  actually  saw  at  the  falls  would  be 


Lady   Leighton   Fishing. 

about  30  Ibs.,  but  20-pounders  were  common.  Above  the 
falls,  for  some  reason,  the  fish  will  never  take  a  fly  ;  at 
least,  I  have  never  heard  of  any  being  caught,  and  my  own 
experience  was  that  they  would  not.  I  think  that  when 
once  they  get  up  they  do  not  stop  till  they  reach  an  upper 
lake  many  miles  distant,  where  they  spawn. 

This  part  of  the  Humber  later  in  the  year  is  an  excellent 
hunting-ground  for  caribou  and  bear.  I  saw  one  of  the 
latter  on  my  way  up  at  the  edge  of  the  river. 

The  flies,  of  course,  are  bad,  but  if  ordinary  precautions 
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are    taken  the    bother   from    them    can    be    reduced    to    a 

minimum.  My  wife,  who  accompanied  me,  was  never  badly 
bitten. 
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The  Strike. 


[  Lfighton . 
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Gaffed ! 
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The  journey  down  stream  is  easily  accomplished  in  one 
day. 

As  regards  flies,  I  find  a  "  Wilkinson  "  by  far  the  most 
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killing,  but  the  "  Silver  Doctor"  and  "Jock  Scott"  were  a 
very  good  second  to  it.  The  fishing  (except  the  wading)  is 
of  the  easiest,  and  the  water  the  most  sporting  it  has  yet 
been  my  lot  to  wet  a  line  on,  and  when  I  say  this  I  have  in 
my  mind  some  of  the  best  casts  on  the  Tweed  and  Black- 
water. 

BRYAN  LEIGHTON. 


SALMON  AND  TROUT  CAUGHT  WITH  THE  ELY  AT 
GRAND  RIYER  CODROY, 

By  Sir  BRYAN*  and  Lady  LEIGHTOV,  1904. 


<S'?'r  7).  Lc.iyhton. 


Date. 

Number  of  Fish. 

Weight. 

June  13  .  .  . 

1  salmon  . 

20  Ibs. 

14   . 

1  trout 

2 

,  ,           J.T: 

„     15   ... 

2     „          1,  21bs  

**    »> 
8     „ 

„     16  ... 

3  salmon,  10,  14i,  161-  Ibs. 

41    „ 

„     18   ... 

1       „         10  Ibs"            

10    „ 

„     19  ... 

2       „         10i,  14  Ibs  

24J,f 

„     21   ... 

2       „         8-|,10  Ibs  

182-  „ 

„     21   ... 

1       „         10  Ibs.             

10    „ 

„     24   ... 

2  trout,  3,  6  Ibs.  ... 

9    „ 

„     25   ... 

1  salmon,  9  Ibs.    ... 

9    „ 

„     26  ... 

3       „         8,  10,  11  Ibs.  ...       "... 

29    „ 

„     27   ... 

1       „         11  Ibs  

11    „ 

„     29  ... 

1       „         9  Ibs  

9    „ 

„     30  ... 

1       „         12  Ibs.             

12    „ 

July    2  ... 

1       „         9Hbs.             

9.1  „ 

„       3  ... 

1       „         10  Ibs.             

10    „ 

„       4   ... 

2       ,,         8,  10  Ibs  

18    „ 

4 

1  "rilse  2.V  Ibs  

2-V 

?5               -*-      *  •  • 

„       9   ... 

1  salmon,  9  Ibs.   ... 

^u  j? 
9    „ 

„     12  ... 

2       „         10,  12  Ibs  

22    „ 

Total  salmon,  24. 

263  Ibs. 
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Total  salmon,  15. 


Date. 

Number  of  Fish.                                Weight. 

June 

14  ...     1 

trout   2  Ibs.       .            2  Ibs 

15   ...     1 

salmon,  10  Ibs....          ...          ...       10    ,, 

,, 

16  ... 

1 

trout,  3  Ibs  3    „ 

,, 

21   ... 

1 

„      3]  Ibs.     ...                      ...         3]  „ 

,, 

21   ... 

1 

salmon,  22i       ...          ...          ...       221  ,, 

5  J 

22  ... 

2 

ql     ().'{  ll,u                                       101 
,,              .I*,   .'4    1  1'"-            •                 •  •  •           J../4    ,, 

,, 

24  ... 

1 

10  Ibs.  and  1  Liilso   ..         10    „ 

,, 

25   ... 

>2 

8,  lOlbs.                      ...        1H     „ 

,, 

27  ... 

1 

8  Ibs  8     ,, 

,, 

28  ... 

1 

grilse,  8|  Ibs.    ...                      ...         3^  „ 

., 

29  ... 

1 

salmon,  10  Ibs....                      ...       10    „ 

,, 

30  ...     2 

9.!,  10  Ibs.       ...                    19i 

July 

1   .  .     2 

grilse,  3,  3  Ibs....          ...                      6    ,, 

»  > 

2   ...     2 

salmon,  8,  10  Ibs  18    „ 

. 

4   ...      1 

,,         12  Ibs.  and  4  grilse  ...       12    ,, 

,, 

7  ...     1 

10  Ibs.             ...                    10    „ 

157  Ibs. 


NOTE. —  between  Sir  Bryan  and  Lady  Leighton  25  grilse  were  caught 
from  2^  to  5  Ibs.  ;  20  trout,  2  to  0  Ibs.  Catches  about  equal  between  Sir 
Bryan  and  Lady  Leighton  not  accounted  for  in  above  return,  lleturn  made 
by  Thomas  Do}  le,  Doyle  Station,  Codroy. 


Junction  Brook,  Sandy  Pond  and  Kitty's   Brooks. 

Three  good  trout  streams  run  into  Grand  Lake  — 
Junction  Brook,  Sandy  Pond  and  Kitty's  Brooks.  The 
first  named,  in  the  season,  contains  sea  trout  from  its 
connections  with  the  Upper  Humber,  and  sometimes 
salmon.  The  trout  fishing  in  both  is  good,  and  fre- 
quently salmon  are  taken,  but  the  majority  of  the  fish 
in  these  rivers  are  brook  and  sea  trout.  The  scenery  on 
both  streams  is  very  fine.  Boats  can  be  used  only  to  a 
limited  extent  on  both  rivers. 
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Rivers  Accessible  from  the  Railway  -Exploits  River. 

This  is  the  largest  river  in  the  Island,  and  is  a  fine 
salmon  river.  The  Grand  Falls  prevent  the  fish  from 
passing  this  point.  A  ladder  or  passway  was  built  last 
year  to  enable  the  salmon  to  get  over  this  waterfall  and 
go  forward  into  Red  Indian  Lake.  Many  streams  enter 
this  splendid  sheet  of  water.  Land-locked  salmon  and 
brook  trout  abound  in  the  numerous  small  rivers  that 
flow  into  its  waters.  The  two  Rattling  brooks  and  a 
fine  branch  belowr  the  Grand  Falls  afford  good  fishing 
when  there  is  plenty  of  water.  Red  Indian  Lake  can  be 
reached  by  a  branch  of  the  railway  to  Millertown.  Good 
spoit  will  now  be  obtained  in  all  the  pools  above  the  ladder 
at  the  Grand  Falls. 

The  Gander. 

From  the  Gander  Arm  to  the  railway  bridge  at  Glenwood, 
this  splendid  river  runs  a  course  of  over  thirty  miles  with 
only  a  fall  of  thirty  feet.  It  has  numerous  rapids  and  long 
reaches  of  steady  water,  but  no  over-falls.  An  ideal  salmon 
river.  It  branches  off  into  an  affluent  known  as  Salmon 
Brook,  a  splendid  salmon  river,  which  affords  fine  sport 
up  to  the  falls.  The  large  branches  of  the  main  river 
enter  Gander  Lake  and  run  fifty  miles  into  the  country 
without  an  obstruction,  formerly  1,000  tierces  of  salmon 
were  taken  in  nets  at  the  mouth  of  this  splendid  stream. 
Owing  to  the  obstruction  by  nets  and  the  pollution  of  the 
water  by  mill  refuse,  the  catch  has  dwindled  down  very 
low. 

For  the  past  five  years  it  has  gone  on  improving ;  no 
nets  are  allowed  inside  of  Salt  Island  near  the  sea.  Both 
the  main  river  and  its  branches  now  afford  good  sport  to 
the  angler.  The  railway  crosses  the  stream  at  Glenwood 
station,  and  in  1903  large  catches  were  made  at  this  place. 
Next,  following  along  the  line,  are  the  Gambo,  Terra  Nova, 

G  2 
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Clode   Sound  Brook,  and  Come-by-Chance  Paver,  all  good 
for  sea  trout  and  some  salmon,  but  not  very  large. 

Terra  Nova   River. 

Tins  is  now  one  of  the  very  finest  salmon  rivers  in  the 
Colony.  Two  salmon  ladders  were  placed  last  year  at  the 
upper  and  lower  falls,  and  good  salmon  will  lie  found  in 
abundance  throughout  this  line  stream,  hitherto  barren 
except  in  its  lower  reaches  near  the  sea.  It  contains  the 
prime  requisites  for  a  grand  salmon  river — plenty  of  water 
and  about  twenty  good  pools  in  the  course  of  fifteen  miles 
between  the  two  falls.  The  angler  should  take  a  canoe  up 
the  river,  otherwise  he  will  not  be  able  to  fish  in  the  big 
pool  under  the  Grand  Falls.  My  experience  shews  that 
the  salmon  remain  a  very  long  time  in  the  pools,  especially 
one  like  the  Grand  Pool.  It  is  over  80  feet  deep,  100  yards 
wide,  and  quite  300  yards  long.  Good  fishing  will  be  found 
in  all  the  pools  between  the  two  falls.  The  angler  must 
camp  out. 

Rivers    Accessible    from    St.    John's     Placentia,    South - 
East  River. 

There  is  direct  railway  line  to  this  picturesque  spot,  once 
a  French  Place  d'Armes.  The  river,  which  is  easily  reached 
either  by  boat  or  by  road,  affords  splendid  trout  fishing  in 
the  season,  and  small  salmon.  It  contains  excellent  pools. 

Salmonier. 

This  is  a  capital  river  for  sport.  It  has  long  been  well 
preserved,  and  the  catches  taken  by  anglers  are  very  large. 
The  two  chief  pools  are  known  as  Pinsent's  Pool,  about 
three  miles  from  the  main  road,  and  Murphy's  Pool,  nearer 
St.  .John's.  The  angler  has  his  choice  ;  the  first  is  the 
better  one  in  the  early  part  of  the  season,  the  second  later 
on.  The  fish  do  not  run  very  large,  but  are  very  numerous. 
Fifty  salmon  have  been  taken  by  an  angler  in  one  day. 
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North   Harbour  and  Colinet  Rivers. 

These  are  splendid  little  sea-trout  rivers,  reached  from 
the  Placentia  Road,  or  from  Whitbourne  rid  the  Colinet 
Road.  The  distance  to  North  Harbour  River  from  the  road 
is  about  two  miles  to  the  best  pools.  The  sea  trout  do  not 
run  very  large,  but  they  are  splendid  sporting  fish,  and 
their  numbers  in  the  season  are  incredible.  Rocky  River 
Colinet  has  now  a  ladder  and  should  afford  good  sport. 

Biscay  Bay  River. 

This  is  an  excellent  trout  stream.  The  pools  are  large, 
and  the  fishing  delightful  at  the  right  time.  It  is  reached 
from  Trepassy  by  steamer  from  Placentia  or  St.  John's. 

Branch   River 

is  a  good  salmon  river,  very  rarely  fished.     Its  upper  waters 
run  into  a  splendid  grouse  moor. 

The  Southern   Rivers. 

In  Placentia  Bay  the  best  streams  are  Piper's  Hole  at  the 
head  of  the  bay  and  Sandy  Harbour  River. 

In  Fortune  Bay  are  many  splendid  salmon  rivers,  such 
as  Long  Harbour  River,  Garnish  River,  Bay  du  Nord  River, 
Rencontre  Brook.  In  Bay  d'Espoir,  known  locally  as  Bay 
Despair,  are  two  splendid  streams  running  into  Bay  d'East 
and  Bay  du  Nord  ;  the  latter  has,  with  the  exception  of  Terra 
Nova,  the  finest  and  deepest  salmon  pools  I  have  ever  seen 
in  the  Colony.  South  coast  contains  Little  River  (a  noble 
stream),  Comioire,  White  Bear  Bay  and  Grandy'h  Brook. 
Inside  Burgeo.  Three  miles  up,  there  is  one  magnificent 
pool  on  this  famous  sea  trout  stream  ;  here  the  writer  once 
caught  thirty-three  sea  trout  which  weighed  one  hundred 
and  twelve  pounds.  La  Poile,  two  rivers  in  Bay  de  1'Est 
and  Bay  du  Nord,  Rose  Blanche  and  Grand  Brook  near 
Port-aux-Basques.  This  gives  a  circuit  of  the  Island  from 
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the  north-east  to  the  south-west  coast.  We  will  now  give 
a  list  of  the  rivers  on  the  north,  following  the  line  of  coast 
to  the  westward. 

Notre  Dame  and  Green   Bay  Rivers. 

Indian  Brook,  of  Hall's  Bay,  is  a  splendid  trout  and 
salmon  river,  especially  under  the  fall,  about  three  miles  up 
its  course.  The  South  Brook  is  also  a  good  trout  stream. 
All  the  following  arms  of  Notre  Dame  Bay  have  good  trout 
streams,  viz. :  Western  and  Southern  Arms,  Sop's  Arm 
(near  Rabbit's  Arm),  Badger  Bay,  Seal  Bay,  New  Bay, 
Northern  Arm  and  Peter's  Arm,  Exploits  Bay,  Great 
Rattling  Brook  (a  tributary  of  the  Exploits,  and  a  splendid 
salmon  river),  Dog  Bay  and  Gander  Bay  Rivers,  the  latter 
being  at  one  time  by  all  odds  the  finest  salmon  river  in  the 
Island.  One  writer  says  that  in  Slade's  time  the  annual 
catch  was  from  eight  to  nine  hundred  tierces. 

All  these  fine  streams,  rarely  visited  by  an  angler,  can  be 
reached  by  the  Bowring  and  Reid  Newfoundland  Company's 
steamers. 

Rivers  from  Cape  John  to  the  North. 

PAQUKT.  Two  Rivers  ;  the  south-east  brook  is  a  splendid 
sea-trout  stream  for  a  mile  or  two ;  beyond  this  is  a  big  fall. 

WHITE  BAY.  Sop's  Arm  Rivers — one  is  good  for  trout, 
the  other  is  a  splendid  trout  and  salmon  river.  There  are 
good  sea -trout  rivers  at  Coney  Arm,  Cat  Arm,  Little 
Harbour  Deep,  Orange  Bay,  Konche  Hooping  Harbour 
and  Canada  Bay.  Little  Harbour  Deep  and  Hooping 
Harbour  are  specially  good.  Mr.  Berteau,  the  Auditor- 
General  of  Newfoundland,  says  he  has  caught  plenty  of 
sea  trout  in  these  rivers,  weighing  five  and  six  pounds. 
"  Belvoir  Bay  in  Hare's  Bay  contains,"  says  Mr.  Berteau, 
"  the  finest  and  most  productive  salmon  river  in  Newfound- 
land." For  years  it  has  been  carefully  looked  after  by  the 
British  naval  officer.  Years  ago  the  fish  were  not  very 
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large ;  latterly  there  has  been  a  great  increase  in  the 
weight;  salmon  of  fifteen,  twenty,  and  twenty -five  pounds 
have  been  caught  recently  where  a  fish  over  ten  pounds 
was  unknown.  This  will  be  easily  understood  when  it  is 
remembered  that  for  the  past  fifteen  or  twenty  years  the 
river  has  been  well  guarded,  and  large  runs  of  salmon 
have  every  year  had  free  access  to  the  river.  This  explains 
the  immense  increase  in  the  weight  of  fish.  There  are 
some  good  rivers  running  into  the  Straits  of  Belle  Isle  : 
one,  called  Bartlett's  Brook,  at  the  bottom  of  Pistolet's 
Bay  ;  two  large  rivers  in  the  same  locality,  called  Western 
Brook  and  Pinsent's  Brook.  Western  Brook  drains  a  series 
of  large  lakes.  It  is  known  as  a  splendid  sea-trout  river, 
but  has  never  been  fished  by  a  salmon  angler.  About  four 
miles  west  of  Cape  Norman  lighthouse  is  another  large 
river,  called  Big  Brook.  None  of  these  rivers  are  obstructed 
by  heavy  over-falls,  and  should  be  good  for  salmon. 

West  Coast. 

* 

Flowers  Cove  has  a  fine  river,  good  for  ssa  trout.  Its 
capacities  as  a  salmon  river  are  not  known. 

West  Coast  Rivers. 

The  most  famous  river  on  this  coast  is  Torrent  River,  in 
Hawke's  Bay.  It  is  a  favourite  resort  of  the  naval  officers. 
An  American  millionaire  has  a  fishing-lodge  here.  The 
stream  has  been  well  protected,  and  very  large  fish  have 
been  taken  from  its  waters. 

Castors  River,  River  of  Ponds,  Portland  Creek,  St.  Paul's, 
Serpentine  River,  Benoit's  Brook  (known  also  as  Fox  Island 
Brook),  are  all  good  salmon  and  sea-trout  rivers.  There 
are  several  fine  rivers  running  into  Bonne  Bay,  besides  the 
Humber,  Middle  Arm  Brook,  Northern  Brook,  and  Hughes 
Brook.  Running  into  the  beautiful  Bay  of  Islands  are 
famous  trout  rivers. 
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Besides  the  south-west  coast,  there  are  Highland  River, 
Bay  St.  George,  Middle  Barachois  Brook  mar  Robinson's 
and  Crabbs'.  Mr.  Howley,  head  of  the  Geological  Survey, 
reports  them  as  excellent  trout  streams. 

Labrador  Rivers. 

To  give  a  full  description  of  all  the  rivers  on  this  great 
peninsula  would  nil  an  ample  volume.  The  coast  scenery, 
with  its  numerous  islands  and  bare  rocky  hills,  is  often 
very  bare  and  desolate,  but  always  grand.  In  the  extreme 
north  the  fiords  and  the  majestic  height  of  the  mountains 
are  like  the  splendid  Norwegian  scenery.  Every  harbour 
has  a  stream,  and  sea  trout  and  salmon  are  all  abundant. 

The  rivers  on  the  east  coast  of  Labrador  are  so  numerous 
it  wants  a  special  expedition  to  name  and  describe  them. 
There  are  salmon  or  trout  in  all,  and  as  many  trout  as 
could  be  desired. 

Up  Sandwich  Bay  and  Eskimo  Bay  are  huge  rivers — 
Paradise  River,  Eagle  River,  North -West  River,  AVhite 
Bear  River,  and  the  North  River,  in  Sandwich  Bay,  all 
affording  excellent  fishing.  Some  Americans  took  salmon 
in  Eagle  River  last  year,  and  are  to  return  this  year. 
These  are  all  very  large  rivers. 

Eagle  River  is  a  magnificent  stream  with  splendid 
scenery.  Mr.  Durgin,  an  American,  in  1DO2  camped  here 
with  his  family  for  many  weeks.  They  all  speak  in 
raptures  of  the  splendid  salubrious  air  of  Labrador.  The 
fish  are  very  large,  and  he  enjoyed  excellent  sport. 

Views  of  Eagle  River. 

Up  the  North- West  River,  and  also  in  Eskimo  Bay,  are 
numberless  trout  streams.  On  the  north  side,  one  in 
Pottle's  Bay,  one  or  two  in  Double  Mare  Arm,  several  on 
the  south  side,  and  one  in  back  run. 

North-West  River  and  Hamilton  Rivers  are  huge  rivers, 
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and  so  are  the  Kenaimou  and  Kenamish  ;  all  contain 
unlimited  trout  and  salmon. 

General  Dashwood,  an  English  sportsman,  is  very  fond 
of  a  river  in  Sandwich  Bay  for  salmon  fishing.  There  are 
noble  rivers  in  Atlantic  Bay.  Then  in  Kackovich  and 
Kinpotok  are  fine  rivers ;  also  several  between  there  and 
Hopedale.  The  puzzle  is  to  find  a  bay  without  a  river,  and 
on  these  rivers  the  angler  has  never  tried  his  luck.  Fine 
large  salmon  in  nets  are  taken  as  far  north  as  Cape  Chidley, 
and  trout  in  millions.  One  writer  on  Labrador  says  : 
"  When  short  of  fresh  food  we  shot  a  small  net  around  a 
pool  on  quite  a  small  brook  on  Aillik  Bight,  and  took  out 
fourteen  salmon.  What  a  man  wants,  to  fish  these  rivers, 
is  a  small  sailing  boat  with  a  cabin  and  a  good  tent,  or, 
better  still,  a  cabin  steam  launch.  I  have  met  many 
visitors  in  the  last  ten  years  in  Labrador,  and  I  never  met 
one  that  did  not  wish  to  return." 

Dr.  Grenfell  writes :  "  In  this  short  sketch  I  have  not 
named  half  the  rivers,  or  even  big  streams  like  Black  Bear 
River.  In  such  an  extent  of  coast  as  Labrador,  more  than 
1,200  miles  in  a  direct  line,  not  to  speak  of  the  windings, 
in  between  countless  islands  and  deep  fiords,  no  exact  list 
at  present  can  be  given  of  the  numerous  streams.  They 
all  contain  trout  and  salmon  in  enormous  quantities.  A 
large  portion  of  the  extreme  Labrador  is  still  unchartered." 

Many  of  these  rivers  are  very  large  streams,  and  contain 
huge  fish.  All  these  rivers  011  the  coast  can  now  be  reached 
with  the  greatest  facility  by  the  fine  steamers  of  the 
Bowring  and  Reid  Newfoundland  Company — a  delightful 
trip  for  the  tourist,  and  a  veritable  angler's  paradise. 
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A  Sketch   of  some  of  the  Southern  Rivers 
of   Labrador. 

By  F.  C.  BERTEAU,  Auditor-General. 

BLANC  SAIJLOX. — A  very  good  trout  stream  here.  With 
the  tide  coming  in,  the  lower  reaches  of  the  river  are  rilled 
with  splendid  sea  trout  from  June  to  the  end  of  July. 
After  this  they  can  he  caught  in  the  pools  farther  up.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  this  applies  to  all  the  brooks  from  Cape 
John,  along  the  north-east  coast  and  on  the  Labrador,  the 
season  being  a  little  later  than  in  the  south. 

FORTEAU.- — At  one  time  a  capital  salmon  river.  Constant 
fishing  and  occasional  netting  have  rather  spoilt  it.  Salmon 
of  a  large  run,  rather  difficult  to  fish. 

PETIT  NOIR  RIVER. — Generally  known  as  Pinware.  Re- 
ported to  be  a  splendid  salmon  river.  I  was  never  there  in 
the  fishing  season.  Visited  the  place  early  in  October.  It 
has  all  the  appearance  of  being  a  good  salmon  or  trout 
stream,  and  I  should  say  is  easy  to  fish. 

BARGE  BAY  and  WRECK  BAY  have  each  a  good  trout  brook 
(sea  trouting).  The  fall  is  very  rapid. 

TEMPLE  BAY. — A  magnificent  trout  stream. 

ST.  MARY'S  HARHOTR  (St.  Lewis  Bay). — Good  salmon 
river,  equally  so  for  trout.  About  the  only  stream  in 
which  I  have  seen  salmon  and  trout  in  large  quantities  at 
the  same  time.  It  is  not  safe  to  fish  in  this  river  for  trout 
alone,  one  must  always  be  prepared  for  salmon.  This  river 
was  for  several  years  completely  barred,  and  enormous 
quantities  of  salmon  were  taken.  I  have  caught  trout  at 
the  mouth  of  this  river  between  the  two  waters,  fresh  and 
salt,  as  late  as  the  end  of  September,  and  they  were  as 
bright  and  clean  as  in  June. 

HAWKE'S  BAY.  —  South-west  Arm  contains  the  finest 
trc:t  stream  I  have  ever  fished  in.  The  trout  are  very 
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large  and  fight  well.  Between  2  o'clock  and  4.30  one 
afternoon  I  landed  thirty-three  trout,  weighing  137  Ibs. 
My  wrists  fairly  gave  out,  and  when  I  had  to  give  up  the 
trout  were  just  as  plentiful  as  when  I  started.  A  short  gut 
about  two  hundred  yards  long  runs  from  the  bay  into  a 
salt-water  pond.  With  the  rise  or  fall  of  the  tide  in  the 
outside  ba}r  the  gut  becomes  a  veritable  race,  in  the  back- 
waters of  which  the  trout  gather  in  hundreds. 

CAPLIN  BAY  (at  the  north  end  of  the  Squasho  run). — 
Contains  just  such  another  salt  pond  and  gut,  and  here  the 
trout  are  about  as  plentiful,  though  not  quite  so  large. 
Both  these  places  are  a  considerable  distance  from  the 
line  of  ordinary  traffic,  and  are  consequently  very  little 
disturbed. 

BLACK  BEAU  BAY. — The  river  has  supported  a  family  or 
two  for  over  a  quarter  of  a  century.  I  have  been  told  that 
30  to  40  'tierces  of  salmon  used  to  be  annually  taken 
from  it. 

SANDHILL  RIVER. — Keported  to  be  the  best  salmon  river 
for  fly-fishing  on  the  Labrador.  Salmon  large  and  fairly 
plentiful.  When  I  wras  there  a  salmon  fisher  supplied  by 
the  Hudson  Bay  Co.  held  a  post  at  the  mouth  of  this  river. 
His  fishing  was  conducted  in  a  perfectly  legitimate  manner. 
There  was  consequently  no  difficulty  in  securing  a  fairly 
good  catch  there,  provided  other  conditions  were  favourable. 

TABLE  BAY. — A  good  trout  stream  here,  not  sufficiently 
good  in  itself  to  draw,  but  this  place  is  one  of  the  best  on 
the  Lower  Labrador  for  shooting — geese,  duck,  plover, 
white  and  spruce  partridge,  and  the  drake.  When  I  visited 
it  there  were  curlew  in  abundance,  and  to  be  got  without 
hardly  moving  from  the  shores  of  the  bay. 

PARADISE,  EAGLE  RIVER  (Sandwich  Bay). — All  good 
salmon  rivers,  regularly  fished  by  the  Hudson  Bay  Co.'s 
planters.  These  rivers  are  very  large,  and  in  their  upper 
reaches  difficult  of  access. 


Labrador. 

By  Dr.  WJLFUKD  GKENFELL,*  M.R.C.S.,  etc 


How  to  get  to  Labrador. 

Labrador  can  he  reached  at  present  only  rid  Newfound- 
land. The  Government  steamers  run  to  Labrador ; 
they  leave  both  the  east  and  west  coast  and  both  call  at 
Battle  Harbour.  The  west-coast  boat  then  returns  to  Port- 

aux-Basques  whence  she 
starts,  and  at  which  port 
she  connects  with  a  fast 
steam  service  to  Sydney, 
Cape  Breton,  and  by 
through  trains  with  St. 
John's.  The  east  coast 


*  Dr.  Wilfred  Urenfell,  sur- 
geon, master-mariner,  author, 
and  athlete,  graduated  from 
Oxford,  and  then  studied 
surgery  under  Sir  Frederick 
Troves.  He  first  took  up 
missionary  work  among  the 
North  Sea  fishermen,  and  so 
successfully  that  he  was  able  to 
extend  his  labours  to  Labrador. 
At  present  superintendent  of 
the  Hoyal  National  Mission  to 
Deep-Sea  Fishermen,  he  spends 
his  summers  cruising  among 
fishing-fleets  and  along  the 
coast  of  Labrador  in  a  well- 
equipped  schooner,  acting  as 
doctor,  missionary,  insurance 
agent,  dispenser  of  supplies, 


Dr.  Wilfred  Grenfell. 


The  Grand  Falls. 
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boat  starts  from  St.  John's  every  fortnight,  and  after  calling 
at  numerous  places  on  the  east  side  of  Newfoundland,  she 
meets  the  western  boat  at  Battle  Harbour,  and  then  goes 
all  down  the  Labrador  on  the  Atlantic  side  as  far  as  Nain. 
She  visits  up  both  Hamilton  Inlet  and  Sandwich  Buy. 
The  point  at  which  she  turns  to  the  southward  is  about 
two-thirds  of  the  way  to  Hudson  Bay  Straits. 

Any  one  wishing  to  visit  the  extreme  head  of  Hamilton 
Inlet  can  catch  the  small  steamer  which  connects  with  the 
eastern  mail  steamer  at  Kigolette  or  Indian  Harbour,  and 
carries  the  mails  to  the  Hudson  Bay  post  at  North  West 
River  and  the  Mill  at  the  mouth  of  the  Grand  River.  The 
able  and  experienced  captains  of  these  boats  know  the  coast 
like  a  book,  and  in  spite  of  the  poor  charting  no  risk  whatever 
attends  the  voyage  beyond  what  is  incidental  to  every 
other  coasting  voyage.  The  Reid  Newfoundland  Company 
of  St.  .John's,  and  Messrs.  Bowring  Bros.,  Limited, 
St.  John's,  afford  every  information  with  regard  to  these 
two  services.  There  is  direct  steam  communication  between 
St.  John's  and  Liverpool,  New  York,  Boston  and  Halifax, 
and  by  rail  and  fast  steamer  with  Sydney. 

Any  of  the  ordinary  passenger  agencies  give  full  in- 
formation with  regard  to  the  sailings  of  these  various  lines. 
By  either  route  to  Nain  the  passenger  will  visit  about  one 


and  friend  to  all  fishermen  and  'long-shore  people,  doing  a  work  sorely 
needed  and  above  all  praise.  In  winter  he  travels  from  place  to  place, 
visiting  the  hospitals  lie  has  established  along  the  coast.  A  most  able 
surgeon  and  skilful,  bold  operator — a  man  of  deep  religious  convictions 
he  ministers  to  the  souls  as  well  as  healing  the  bodies  of  his  numerous 
patients  along  the  great  Labrador  Coast.  Dr.  Grenfell  has  been  very 
successful  as  a  lecturer  in  Canada  and  the  States,  and  every  year  collects 
a  considerable  amount  for  the  mission.  Besides  building  hospitals 
on  the  coast,  he  has  established  a  saw  mill,  which  supported  sixty-five 
families  during  the  past  winter.  Amongst  the  Doctor's  other  good  works 
are  his  co-operative  stores,  where  goods,  and  fish  are  sold  for  cash.  These 
help  the  poor  people  very  materially.  In  connection  with  this  new  depar- 
ture, they  have  a  fine  large  schooner  for  freighting  aptly  named  the 
'•  Co-operator.''— D.  W.  P. 
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hundred  ports,  and  so  can  gather  a  very  fair  idea  of  that 
part  of  the  coast  without  leaving  the  steamer. 

The  boats,  however,  only  remain  a  very  short  time  at  each 


Falls  of  the  Eagle  River. 

place,  and  do  not  visit  up  these  long  and  almost  unknown 
fiords  which  to  some  visitors  will  constitute  the  chief  charm 
of  the  whole  coast.  To  go  where,  perhaps,  no  foot  of  man 
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1ms  ever  trod,  to  wind  in  and  out  at  leisure  among  the 
countless  turns  and  twists  of  these  inlets,  never  knowing 
what  one  is  likely  to  fall  in  with  next,  adds  a  great  charm 
to  a  holiday,  and  a  freshness  which  endless  tokens  of 
civilisation  entirely  rob  most  places  of  in  these  days.  Then 
again  the  wildest,  the  least  known,  and  by  far  the  grandest 
fiords  are  all  north  of  Xain.  So  that  one  always  feels  that 
to  really  visit  Labrador  one  ought  to  begin  where  at 
present  the  average  visitor  is  obliged  to  leave  off. 

Thus,  to  enjoy  the  best  that  Labrador  has  to  offer  and 
experience  the  peculiarities  that  Labrador  has  above  any 
other  coast  so  near  to  civilisation,  one  must  have  some 
means  to  linger  at  will  in  these  long  fiords,  to  push  up 
these  still  unnamed  and  almost  unknown  arms  of  the 
sea,  and  discover  for  oneself  new  little  coves  and  inlets 
as  one  coasts  along  them,  where  we  can  often  enough 
almost  tie  our  hawser  to  a  tree.  In  only  one  or  two  of 
these  will  a  solitary  salmon  fisherman  be  found;  in  most 
one  can  enjoy  with  Robinson  Crusoe  the  delight  of  being 
monarch  of  all  one  surveys.  Not  a  policeman  or  a 
warning  not  to  trespass  will  be  encountered,  and  even  the 
advertising  iiend  has  not  yet  succeeded  in  defacing  these 
refreshing  wilds. 

There  are  no  hotels  in  Labrador  in  the  ordinary  meaning 
of  the  word.  Yet  there  is  not  a  single  place  that,  if  a 
visitor  wishes  to  get  off  the  steamer,  he  will  not  find  a 
shelter  of  some  sort.  The  ways  of  the  country  are  those  of 
the  wild  still,  and  every  house  is  glad  to  offer  what 
accommodation  it  can  to  those  who  come  along.  The 
Moravian  Brethren,  the  hospitals  of  the  Royal  National 
Mission  to  Deep-Sea  Fishermen,  the  larger  planters,  as 
well  as  the  smaller  settlers,  are  always  glad  to  help  a  visitor 
along.  Naturally,  however,  it  is  best  to  be  independent, 
and  to  be  so,  one  should  carry  a  tent  and  light  camper's 
outfit — that  is,  if  one  wishes  to  go  exploring,  hunting, 
fishing,  or  doing  any  kind  of  work  which  involves  going 
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far  from  the  mail  steamers.  Very  little  can  be  obtained 
locally.  It  is  best  to  rely  on  obtaining  nothing  beyond 
flour,  sugar,  hard  bread,  salt  meats,  and  one  or  two  of  the 
commoner  foods,  such  as  dry  peas,  etc.  These  can  be 
obtained  at  almost  every  place  the  mail  boat  stops.  Nor 
must  one  count  on  getting  canoes  or  light  boats  suitable 
for  rivers  on  the  coast.  Only  a  very  few  such  exist.  It  is 
far  better  to  take  one's  own  and  sell  off  at  the  end  of  the 
trip.  There  is  a  ready  market  for  such.  Guides  can  be 
obtained  for  most  of  the  outer  bays  if  they  are  arranged 


A  Modern  Mountaineer  Indian. 

for  beforehand.  But  summer  is  the  only  time  the 
Labrador  men  have  to  earn  money,  except  the  furriers,  so 
unless  arrangements  are  made  ahead  any  one  seeking  a 
guide  only  at  the  last  moment  might  find  it  hard  to  get 
one. 

The  best  way  to  be  sure  of  a  reliable  guide  is  to  write  to 
the  agent  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company,  the  Moravian 
Brethren  in  the  north,  or  to  Dr.  Grenfell.  All  are  glad 
enough  to  assist  any  one  planning  a  visit  to  the  coast  or 
interior.  The  best  way  of  all,  though  naturally  the  most 
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expensive,  is    to  hire  a  schooner,  or   better  still  a  small 

steamer,  and  so  be  entirely  one's  own  master.     Few  yachts 

have  ever  visited  Labrador.     The  descriptions  given  of  the 

welcome  afforded  by  its  coast  to  small  vessels,  even  in  such 

should-be  an  authority  as  the  Encyclopedia  Britannic  a,  are 

so  poetical  in  their  freedom  with  the  actual  facts  that  they 

are  not  calculated  to  entice  any  one  with  a  vessel  that  is 

bent  on  pleasure.     As  a  matter  of  fact,  if  the  charting  were 

better,  there  could  scarcely  be  a  safer  coast  for  the  amateur 

skipper,  for  one  can  get  a  harbour  in  ten  miles  anywhere 

along  the  whole  length  of  the  Atlantic  coast.     It  is  not 

necessary  to  spend  a  single  night  at  sea  the  whole  way 

from  the  Straits  to  Cnpe  Chidley.     One  can  easily  go  the 

whole  length  of  the  coast  flitting  from  harbour  to  harbour. 

The  days  are  long  in  summer  in  these  latitudes,  and  at 

night  the  clear  atmosphere,  the  splendid  Northern  lights, 

and  the  absence  appreciable  of  rise  and  fall  of  tide,  and  of 

consequent   hard    currents,  except   in   the  extreme  north, 

make  navigation  still  more  easy.     I  have  cruised  the  coast 

both  in  sailing  boat  and  steamer  year  after  year,  and  have 

never  been  near  losing  a  life  yet.     Three  parties  of  friends, 

who  have  adopted  this  method  of  visiting  Labrador  in  a 

hired   schooner,  one  party  having  come  two  summers  in 

succession,  all  give  the  same  testimony  exactly. 

The  fishermen  who  visit  this  coast  year  after  year  give 
the  same  evidence.  Although  thousands  of  men,  women 
and  children  have  for  years  and  years  been  cruising  the 
outside  coast  in  summer  as  far  as  Lat.  56°  N.,  and  some 
as  far  as  Hudson  Bay  Straits,  coming  down  from  both 
sides  of  Newfoundland  in  sailing  craft  of  every  conceivable 
sort  and  kind,  many  coming  every  year  in  vessels  under 
twenty  tons,  and  some  in  open  sailing  skiffs,  yet  it  is  the 
very  rarest  thing  to  hear  of  any  lost  from  stress  of  weather. 
The  dangers  of  the  ice  have  been  simply  ridiculously 
exaggerated.  And  in  the  one  or  two  cases  that  collisions 
with  ice  have  occurred  it  has  been  due  to  hastening  along 
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on  dark  nights  in  order  to  reach  a  fishing  station  sooner 
than  another.  In  fact,  it  has  been  the  contempt  bred  of 
familiarity,  and  consequent  boldness,  that  no  pleasure  party 
would  ever  dream  of  displaying.  The  want  of  charting 
can  be  entirely  made  up  for  by  the  marvellous  knowledge 
of  these  fishermen,  who  can  be  readily  shipped  as  part  of 
the  crew,  and  will  act  as  pilots  at  the  same  time.  Nor  is 
this  knowledge  so  marvellous  after  all,  when  one  considers 
the  number  of  times  that  they  have  navigated  these  same 
waters,  and  that  they  have  sounded  almost  every  part  of  it 
again  and  again  with  their  hand  lines  as  they  fish  year  after 
year  along  the  coast.  Only  when  it  comes  to  the  inside 
calm  waters  up  the  fiords,  where  as  a  rule  they  do  not  go 
after  fish,  is  it  that  their  local  knowledge  comes  to  an  end, 
and  the  fun  of  exploring  for  oneself  begins.  But  as  the  water 
is  then  necessarily  sheltered  from  any  possible  swell  from 
the  Atlantic,  and  as  an  anchor  can  at  a  pinch  be  dropped 
anywhere,  the  danger  to  life  becomes  almost  absolutely  nil. 
Even  supposing  that  one  were  to  strike  and  lose  the 
schooner,  one  has  only  to  launch  the  jolly  boat  and  row 
ashore. 

A  forty-ton  schooner  with  a  crew  of  four  hands  could  be 
obtained  for  about  $100  per  week,  which  would  include 
the  food  for  the  crew,  the  insurance  and  all  charges.  As 
such  a  vessel  will  easily  accommodate  a  party  of  four  or  five, 
the  expenses,  considering  the  nature  of  the  holiday,  could 
not  be  considered  heavy.  The  schooner  would  have  to  be 
guaranteed  probably  a  ten  weeks'  minimum  hire  ;  or  it 
would  be  possible  to  hire  a  schooner  for  a  lump  sum  to 
include  everything.* 

If  time  is  a  great  object,  then  the  best  way  would  be  to 
send  the  schooner  on  to  Labrador,  and  meet  her  there  in 
the  mail  steamer.  This  would  obviate  the  only  open  sea 


*  Mr.  W.  H.  Peters,  St.  John's,  has  arranged  such  a  trip,  and  is  prepared 
to  assist  any  one  wishing  to  arrange  a  similar  expedition. 

H  2 
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that  is  more  than  one  could  expect  to  be  sure  of  compassing 
in  a  day's  run — that  is,  on  the  journey  from  St.  John's  to 
Battle  Harbour.  After  that  it  is  perfectly  easy  to  harbour 
every  night. 

As  one  gets  farther  north,  the  number  of  off-lying 
islands  increases  considerably,  and  for  a  hundred  miles 
at  a  time  one  can  pursue  one's  journey  along  the  coast 
without  ever  seeing  the  open  sea  at  all.  From  Cape 
Harrigan  to  Cape  Mugford  the  voyage  can  be  made 
almost  without  seeing  the  open  sea  at  all.  The  last 
thirty  miles  again  to  Cape  Chidley  Island  is  all  inside, 
and  the  vessel  can  then  be  sailed  on  into  Ungava  Bay, 
through  a  passage  to  the  south  of  the  island,  without  ever 
going  outside  again.  One  further  advantage  is  that  the 
tides,  such  as  they  are,  set  almost  uniformly  to  the 
southward,  so  that  however  hard  it  may  be  to  beat  against 
head  winds  to  the  northward,  it  is  always  easy  to  get  back 
again.  Firewood  can  be  obtained  everywhere  for  camping 
purposes,  and  no  difficulty  with  fuel  need  be  anticipated. 

After  so  many  years'  cruising  the  coast  as  master  of  my 
own  vessel  to  Ungava  Bay,  and  having  visited  the  coasts  of 
Norway,  Iceland,  and  all  round  the  British  Isles,  I  consider 
no  place  offers  a  more  fascinating  and  safer  field  for 
pleasure  cruising  than  the  coast  of  Labrador.  Everywhere 
the  coast  is  bold  too,  and  if  disaster  overtakes  a  pleasure 
vessel  in  the  summer  months  it  is  due  to  negligence  or 
to  bad  tackle  for  holding  or  running  gear. 

The  Time  to  Visit  Labrador. 

The  season  generally  begins  in  June  (first  trip  of  the 
steamer  this  year  is  on  15th  June),  and  ends  in  October. 
The  periods  vary  very  much,  depending  on  the  winds  and 
the  ice  being  on  or  off  the  coast. 
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Which  part  of  the  Coast  to  select  for  Special  Objects. 

If  the  visitor  to  Labrador  desires  scenery  of  a  wild  and 
rocky  nature,  the  north-east  coast  is  the  part  that  he 
should  certainly  aim  for. 


At  Nain,  the  cliffs  are  already  beginning  to  rise  to  heights 
that  cannot  fail  to  please  the  eye  and  strike  the  imagination, 
but  it  is  on  journeys  north  from  this  point  that  the  rapid 
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rise  of  the  height  of  land,  and  the  fact  of  its  trending 
east  right  to  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  form  the  stupendous 
cliffs,  far  eclipses  anything  farther  south.  When  Port 
Manvers  is  reached  the  cliffs  are  two  thousand  feet  from 
the  water  level;  by  the  time  one  reaches  Mugford  Cape  they 
have  risen  to  three  thousand.  The  cliffs  behind  the 
Moravian  Station  at  Ramah  are  three  thousand  five 
hundred,  while  the  mountains  rising  direct  from  the  sea 
level  in  Nackvack  fjord  are  over  four  thousand.  The 
finest  cape  or  head  of  land,  however,  jutting  out  into  the 
Atlantic  is  still  farther  north,  and  is  called  Cape  White 
Pocket  Handkerchief,  owing  to  a  mass  of  white  rock,  like  a 
great  splash,  in  the  face  of  it. 

For  mountaineering  work  .also  the  north-east  is  the  best. 
There  the  land  is  highest,  and  the  highest  peaks  are  near 
the  coast.  There  also  the  peaks  of  the  mountains,  never 
having  been  submerged  in  glacial  times,  are  jagged  and 
imposing,  unlike  the  more  rounded  summits  of  the 
mountains  farther  south.  Above  the  fjord  known  as 
Seven  Islands  Bay,  because  there  are  a  group  of  large 
isolated  islands  stretching  across  its  entrance,  rise  the 
highest  peaks  in  Labrador.  Their  height  has  been 
calculated  variously  at  from  six  to  ten  thousand  feet. 
They  lie  about  thirty  miles  from  the  sea  coast,  and  they 
have  never  yet  been  scaled  or  even  approached  except  by 
natives,  so  far  as  can  be  learned.  They  are  known  as  the 
Four  Peaks,  because  they  are  topped  by  four  naked  rocky 
peaks  like  the  teeth  of  a  comb.  There  are  numerous  other 
high  mountains  in  this  region,  all  of  which  are  yet  to  be 
conquered  by  the  foot  of  man.  Indeed,  the  high-table  land 
of  the  south  and  centre  has  given  place  to  valleys  and 
mountain  crags. 

For  long  and  winding  fjords,  with  wooded  sides  and 
trout  rivers  at  the  heads  of  the  branches,  there  is  a  great 
variety  of  choice.  There  are  most  beautiful  inlets,  running 
for  miles,  easily  reached  by  small  open  boat,  or  even  by 
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canoe,  within  reach  by  leaving  the  mail  steamer  at  Fanny's 
Harbour,  Cape  Harrigan,  or  at  Davis  Inlet,  the  Hudson 
Bay  Company's  name  for  Ukasiksalik.  There  is  Jack 
Lane's  Bay,  then  a  few  miles  on  Jem  Lane's  Bay,  and  then 
hundreds  of  miles  of  winding  fjords,  lacing  and  interlacing 
inside  a  breastwork  of  twenty  miles  of  islands,  and 
reaching  on  the  outside  all  the  way  to  Port  Manvers. 
Weeks  and  months  could  be  spent  in  exploring  all  the 
interlacing  waters.  It  is  in  this  region,  too,  that  the  bright 
blue  Labradorite  felspar  abounds.  The  wooded  sides  of 
these  narrow,  steep-sided  Tickles,  as  they  are  called  locally, 
add  greatly  to  their  beauty,  and  afford  cover  to  game  of 
various  sorts.  Many  large  rivers  open  into  these  waters 
also,  and  these  abound  in  trout  and  salmon.  Though  the 
latter  are  only  taken  in  nets,  it  seems  a  debatable  question 
whether  so  far  north  salmon  will  rise  to  a  fly. 

Another  excellent  region  for  exploring  fjords  is  to  be 
found  by  leaving  the  steamer  at  the  Moravian  Brethren's 
station  of  Hopedale.  Long  bays  wind  away  into  the 
interior,  at  the  head  of  the  very  first  being  a  large  and 
beautiful  waterfall.  Farther  south  also  there  are  the 
following  long  bays,  all  well  repaying  visits  :  Kaipokak, 
Makkovik,  Kanairiktok,  Stag  Bay,  Hamilton  Inlet,  Sand- 
wich Bay,  Hawkes  Bay,  Alexis  River,  and  Lewis  Bay.  For 
these  the  visitor  should  leave  the  steamer  respectively  at 
West  Turnavik,  Makkovik  Island,  Hopedale,  Cape  Harrison, 
Rigolette,  Cartwright,  Boulters  Rock,  Square  Islands,  and 
Battle  Harbour. 

For  high  mountain  gorges  between  which  the  sea  has 
made  its  way,  the  finest  are  at  Windy  Tickles,  near  Cape 
Harrigan ;  Nain  northern  run  towards  the  Queen's  Lakes  ; 
the  magnificent  gorges  of  Mugford  Tickle  and  Nakvak ; 
and  the  long  ten-mile  gorge  where  the  waters  of  Ungava 
Bay  boil  through  into  the  Atlantic  south  of  Cape  Chidley 
Island.  The  last  is  also  perfectly  navigable  by  working 
the  tides. 
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Though  these  northern  fjords  are  destitute  of  trees,  and 
the  skeleton  of  mother  earth  is  so  visible  as  to  greatly 
facilitate  the  study  of  her  anatomy,  yet  the  scenic  effects 
are  unspoilt  by  lack  of  colouring.  The  richly-coloured 
lichens  hide  the  barrenness  from  a  short  distance  off,  and 
often  add  a  rugged  effect,  as  of  massed  beds  of  flowers  on 
the  crag  sides. 

Though  thunderstorms  are  rare  in  these  regions  it  has 
been  our  good  fortune  to  see  them  playing  round  the 
summits  of  these  beetling  cliffs.  We  passed  through  the 
heights  of  Mugford  when  every  few  minutes  the  darkness 
of  night  was  illuminated  by  vivid  sheets  of  lightning, 
making  the  overhanging  precipices  loom  up  with  awe- 
inspiring  aspect,  and  flashing  back  from  the  ghostly  surfaces 
of  mighty  icebergs  stranded  at  their  feet.  As  all  the  crew 
turned  out  to  view  the  fantastic  sight,  one  could  hardly 
imagine  an  effect  of  nature  more  imposing.  Yet  when 
watching  a  gentle  sunrise  tipping  one  after  another  the 
peaks,  as  the  rays  of  the  rising  sun  stole  up  the  wonderful 
gorge  of  Nakvak,  the  light  falling  on  the  lichen-covered 
surface  suggested  rather  a  fairy  garden  than  the  stern, 
ice-swept  rocks  they  really  are.  Later  in  the  season,  more 
especially  in  the  month  of  October,  the  Aurora  often  lends 
a  weirdness  to  the  silence  of  the  night  in  these  solitudes, 
and  seems  "  to  flash  a  challenge  from  the  still  unconquered 
north."  The  wondrous  phosphorescence  of  the  "  Burning 
Water ' '  shows  at  once  the  movement  of  any  living  thing,  and 
many  a  time  we  have  leant  over  the  bow  rail  of  our  little 
vessel  watching  the  streaks  of  light  flash  in  every  direction 
as  some  school  of  fish  was  suddenly  frightened  into  motion 
by  the  vessel's  approach. 

If  large  rivers  navigable  by  canoe  are  the  object  sought, 
of  these,  too,  Labrador  can  boast  a  considerable  number,  and 
all  are  well  stocked  with  salmon  and  trout.  The  latter  are 
always  to  be  taken  with  the  fly ;  but  beyond  the  latitude  of 
53°^5'  N.,  in  Sandyhill  Bay,  near  Indian  Tickle,  little  fly 
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fishing  has  been  attempted,  and  contrary  reports  are  given 
as  to  the  measure  of  success  in  getting  salmon  to  rise.  In 
Sandwich  Bay,  in  Eagle  Kiver,  and  in  Sandhill  Bay,  sport 
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was  at  least  good  enough  to  attract  English  and  American 
sportsmen  to  return  a  second  year.  As  nearly  every  bay 
has  a  large  river  at  the  head,  and  as  scarcely  anything  is 
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known  of  any  of  them,  we  must  leave  those  who  come  to 
try  them  to  report  on  each.  The  nohlest  of  them  all  is  at 
the  head  of  Hamilton  Inlet,  and  is  called  the  Grand  River. 

For  waterfalls,  the  best  that  are  easily  accessible  from 
the  sea  are  at  Nakvak,  where  the  Silver  Falls  jump  400  ft. 
into  the  sea ;  at  Port  Manvers,  at  Ramah,  in  Kanairiktok 
Bay,  the  Grand  and  Muskrat  Falls  on  the  Grand  River,  on 
the  precipitous  slopes  of  Mugford,  into  the  great  lake  at 
the  head  of  Naiii  Inlet,  and,  indeed,  on  the  sides  and  slopes 
of  many  of  the  lofty  northern  clift's. 

For  hunting,  naturally  the  parts  least  disturbed  by  man 
are  apt  to  be  the  best.  Almost  all  the  bays  abound  in 
geese  and  ducks  in  the  fall  of  the  year.  The  best  places  to 
be  sure  of  geese  are  the  entrance  to  Hamilton  Inlet,  the 
head  of  Lane's  Bay,  the  entrance  to  Table  Bay,  and  in 
Goose  Bay  near  Cartwright.  In  Partridge  and  in  Rocky 
Bays,  and  also  in  all  the  flats  near  the  entrances  of  the  big 
rivers,  a  certain  number  are  sure  to  be  met  with.  For 
deer  in  the  fall,  the  best  places  we  know  of  are  inside  Davis 
Inlet  on  the  hills  above  Nain,  in  the  back  of  Makkovik,  and 
on  the  hills  above  Stag  Bay  and  False  Bay.  After  Christ- 
mas they  are  found  in  abundance  within  reach  of  the 
settlers  on  the  south  coast. 

Black  bear  are  most  likely  to  be  found  where  settlers 
are  fewest  and  where  caplin  come  to  the  landwash  near 
to  woods.  Hawkes  Bay  is  a  place  where  many  are  killed 
every  year ;  up  the  fjords  between  Davis  Inlet  and  Nain 
is  also  a  region  they  are  often  met  with.  White  bear  are 
only  met  with  in  small  numbers,  and  those  mostly  on  the 
northern  shores,  where  thousands  of  ducks  breed,  and 
countless  gulls  and  auks,  on  which  the  bear  will  stay  and 
feed  all  summer. 

Those  who  wish  to  study  the  Eskimo  should  go  as  far 
north  as  they  can  in  the  mail  boat,  and  get  off  at  Nain,  the 
head  station  of  the  workers  of  the  Moravian  mission 
amongst  them.  To  see  them,  however,  in  anything  like 
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their  rudimentary  condition  one  should  go  as  far  as  Ramah, 
and  if  possible  also  as  far  as  Nakvak.  In  these  regions 
also  the  remains  are  common  of  a  recent  and  almost 
present  stone  age,  and  most  interesting  stone  relics  are  still 
obtainable  for  the  searching. 

To  see  Nascopie  Indians  one  should  seek  for  them  at 
North  West  River  or  at  Davis  Inlet,  where  they  come  out 
from  the  interior  to  trade  their  furs. 

Geology,  botany,  and  mineralogy  can,  of  course,  be  pur- 
sued everywhere.  But  formations  north  of  Nain  seem  to 
offer  most  prospect  of  minerals,  an  iron  deposit  of  consider- 
able value,  just  north  of  Ramah  having  been  already  sold. 
The  sub-Arctic  flora  naturally  are  more  numerous  as  Cape 
Chidley  is  approached,  though  both  flowers  and  mosses  are 
in  far  greater  number  farther  south.  The  flora  at  the 
heads  of  the  bays  differ  very  materially  from  that  of  the 
outer  land. 

Many  a  visitor  has  been  refreshed  by  a  visit  to  Labrador, 
on  whom  a  Continental  trip  in  Europe  has  only  palled, 
finding  no  real  rest  in  the  ever-recurring  evidences  of 
man's  work.  Here  is  a  country  that  one  can  visit  at  the 
least  expense,  and  with  comparatively  little  danger  or 
discomfort  enjoy  the  unfettered  freedom  of  primitive  man. 
There  are  no  big  crowds,  no  hustling  business  centres,  no 
millionaires  or  trusts,  no  smoke,  no  police,  no  magazines, 
no  telegraphs  or  telephones.  Here  you  can  wander  at  will, 
go  where  you  like,  do  as  you  please.  No  one  owns  any 
land.  All  here  is  a  "  country  suggesting  the  bondage  of  an 
ice  age,  and  a  people  still  strongly  bearing  the  flavour  of 
prehistoric  times." 

St.    Pierre  and   Miquelon. 

The  French  Empire  in  North  America,  once  a  magnifi- 
cent dominion,  to-day  consists  of  a  small  cluster  of  islands 
off  the  south  coast  of  Newfoundland.  Miquelon,  the  largest 
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of  the  group,  has  a  few  fishermen  and  farmers,  but  no  har- 
bour. All  the  interest  in  the  little  archipelago  centres  in 
the  port  and  island  of  St.  Pierre,  a  bustling  little  seaport, 
a  lively  little  Franco-American  town,  with  a  mixed  resident 
population  of  about  6,000.  It  is  like  a  bit  of  old  France 
transported  to  the  New  World  ;  the  creaking  ox-cart,  the 
click  of  the  sabots  on  the  pavement,  the  Breton,  Basque  and 
apple-cheeked  Norman  women,  the  patois,  the  gay  colours 
— all  remind  us  of  La  Belle  France.  To-day  St.  Pierre  is  not 
prosperous,  but  the  energy  and  industry  of  the  inhabitants 
is  marvellous — nothing  can  conquer  the  indomitable  French 
spirit. 

The  operation  of  the  Bait  Act,  which  began  in  1888, 
preventing  the  French  getting  bait,  has  been  very  detri- 
mental to  the  main  trade  of  the  little  island.  The  cod- 
fishery,  carried  on  by  crews  from  France  and  St.  Pierre,  is 
a  very  extensive  business,  entirely  dependent  on  bounties 
which  amount  directly  to  the  actual  value  of  the  fish,  and 
with  drawbacks  and  freedom  from  all  taxation  to  almost  as 
much  more. 

With  all  these  immense  advantages  the  commerce  has 
for  years  past  been  a  decaying  industry.  Formerly  a  great 
contraband  trade  was  carried  on  between  St.  Pierre,  Canada, 
Newfoundland,  and  New  England.  Increased  vigilance  and 
the  carrying  out  of  the  Bait  Act  have  crippled  this  once 
flourishing  business. 

With  the  appointment  of  the  first  British  Consul,  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  a  legitimate  trade  will  spring  up  between  the 
little  island  and  its  big  neighbour  Newfoundland. 

The  tourist  should  by  all  means  visit  St.  Pierre.  The 
trip  can  be  made  either  from  Sydney,  Cape  Breton,  or  from 
St.  John's.  There  are  excellent  shops,  all  kinds  of  French 
goods,  and  the  Pierrois  are  amongst  the  most  pleasant 
people  in  the  world. 


A  Street  Corner  in  St.  Pierre. 


Tours. 

Whilst  information  has  been  given  to  the  caribou  hunter 
as  well  as  the  angler,  and  Dr.  Grenfell  has  shown  the  visitor 
how  to  see  Labrador,  it  seems  advisable  also  to  give  a  few 
directions   to    the  ordinary  tourist  where  to    go  and  how 
best  to  see  the  country.     St.  John's  is  not  only  the  capital 
of  the  Colony,  but  the  centre  of  the  trade,  the  political, 
financial    and     industrial     world     of    Newfoundland,    the 
terminus  of   the    railway,  the   point    from    which   all    the 
local  steamers  sail,  and  the  port  of  arrival  for  all  steamers 
from    England,  Canada   and  the  United    States.     This  is 
therefore  the  very  best  place  for  the  tourist's  headquarters. 
The  capital  is  a  busy,  lively  town,  with  good  streets,  excellent 
shops,  electric  trains,  and  is  well  supplied  with  water,  gas 
and  electricity.     It  can  boast  of  an  archbishop,  a  bishop, 
two  cathedrals  and  numerous  churches.     It  has  a  Mayor, 
town   council,    and    the    usual    concomitant — a    big    debt. 
There  is  plenty  of  society,  and  the  city  is  well  known  for 
its  hospitality.     There  are  golf  links  and  one  of  the  best 
courts  and  tennis  clubs  in  British  North  America.     In  the 
summer  constant  visits  from  English  and  French  men-of- 
war  add  to  the  gaiety  of  the  capital.     It  is  sadly  wanting  in 
two  of  the  great  requisites  of  a  modern  town — it  has  neither 
a   public    library    nor    a    first-rate    modern    hotel.     The 
visitor  can    however    obtain   comfortable   lodgings   at   the 
Crosbie  and  other  establishments,  and  there  are  excellent 
private  boarding-houses. 

Excursions   can   be   made    by   the   Eeid   Newfoundland 
Railway  to  Topsail,  the  Brighton  of  the  Colony,  to  Placentia, 
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the  picturesque  old  French  capital,  and  to  all  the  various 
places  north  where  the  railway  passes,  and  by  the  Reid's 
local  steamers  every  part  of  the  various  bays  can  be  visited. 
But  besides  these  big  excursions  there  are  a  number  of 
picturesque  spots  about  St.  John's  that  should  be  visited. 
A  walk  or  drive  to  the  Tower  Signal  Hill  will  repay  the 
visitor.  There  is  a  splendid  view.  Around  the  height  was 


Bowring's  steamer  "Portia." 

fought  almost  the  last  battle  in  the  great  seven  years'  war, 
a  gallant  struggle  against  the  French  in  which  the 
Highlanders  and  loyal  Americans  specially  distinguished 
themselves.  The  tower  was  built  as  a  perpetual  memorial 
of  the  60th  year  of  Queen  Victoria's  reign,  and  to  com- 
memorate the  400th  anniversary  of  John  Cabot's  voyage  to 
Newfoundland. 

Visits  should   also    be  made  to  Quidi    Vidi,  Logy  Bay, 
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Middle  Cove,  Outer  Cove,  and  Torbay  fishing  villages  with 
very  fine  coast  scenery.  An  excursion  should  be  arranged 
to  Bell  Island  to  see  the  great  iron  mine,  and  the  fine  views 
of  Conception  Bay  and  its  islands. 

Petty  Harbour  and  the  Eeid  Company's  Electric  Works 
are  worth  seeing,  as  well  as  the  fine  scenery.  Further 
south  the  whale  factories  at  Cape  Broyle  and  Aquaforte. 


Photo  by]  [Vey. 

The  St.  John's  Station  of  the  Reid  Newfoundland  Railway. 

The  St.  John's  cabmen  are  intelligent  and  pleasant  com- 
panions ;  a  bargain  should  always  be  made  with  them 
beforehand,  either  by  time  or  for  the  trip. 

A  tour  around  the  entire  coast  can  be  made  in  the  fine 
steamers  of  the  Bowring  Line  starting  from  St.  John's,  or  by 
the  Eeid  Line. 

The  beautiful  Bay  of  Conception  can  be  visited  by  rail 
over  the'most  parts,  by  road  alone  on  the  extreme  north,  also 
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by  steamer  from  Carbonear ;  Trinity  Bay,  with  its  noble 
Trinity  Harbour,  can  all  be  explored  by  train  from  St.  John's, 
and  by  the  local  steamers;  Bonavista  and  by  the  extensive 
Notre  Dame  Bays  are  also  well  served  by  train  and  coastal 
boats  and  the  Bowring  and  Reid's  ships. 

The  lover  of    fine    scenery    will  be    delighted   with  the 
towering  cliffs  at  Rencontre  Bay,   La  Hune,  etc.,  on   the 


Reid's  steamer  "  Glencoe." 

south  coast,  and  he  should  not  miss  the  splendid  views  at 
the  entrance  of  the  Bay  of  Islands,  the  grandest  coast  scenery 
in  the  New  World.  Every  convenience  is  now  afforded  to 
travellers  by  sea  and  land.  The  railway  has  Pullman  sleeping 
and  excellent  dining  cars.  For  sea  voyages  the  ships  are 
modern,  convenient,  and  safe,  commanded  by  most  ex- 
perienced navigators.  A  trip  around  the  Island  affords  a 
very  pleasant  outing,  wrhilst  a  vo}Tage  to  Labrador  is  a  small 
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Arctic  expedition.  The  fares  by  these  ships  are  very 
moderate.  There  is  a  good  table,  and  every  attention 
is  paid  to  the  comfort  of  the  passengers.  I  give  a  list 
of  the  principal  fares  by  both  lines.  The  Reid  Company 
Railway  Guide  Book  gives  a  special  list  of  tours  with  the 
cost  of  each.  It  refers  only  to  their  own  company. 


Bowring's,  Ltd,,  Rates  of  Passages  South  and  West. 


FROM  ST.  JOHN'S  TO 

Cabin. 

FROM  ST.  JOHN'S  TO 

Cabin. 

Cape     Broyle,     Ferryland 

Harbor  Briton 

7.50 

Renews  or  Fermeuse 

2.00 

Hermitage  Cove 

7.50 

Trepassey 

3.00 

Gaultois 

7  50 

St.  Mary's  and  Salmonier.  . 

4.00 

Push  through           

7.50 

Placentia 

4.00 

Ramea  Island         

.       9.00 

Burin  and  Mortier  Bay    .. 

5.00 

Burgoo         

9.00 

St.  Lawrence 

5.50 

La  Poile 

9  50 

5  50 

Rose  Blanche 

10.00 

Fortune       

.       7.00 

Port-aux-Basques  ... 

.     11.00 

Grand  Bank 

.       7.00 

Bay  St.  George 

13.00 

Belleorarn    ... 

.       7.50 

Bay  of  Islands 

.     14.00 

St.  Jacques  

.       7.50 

Bonne  Bay  

.     15.00 

Bowring's, 

Ltd.,  Rates  of  Passages  North. 

Cabin. 

C  b' 

FROM  ST.  JOHN'S  TO 

$ 

FROM  ST.  JOHN'S  TO 

g 

Bay-de-Verde  and  Old  Per- 

Leading  Tickles      

.       7.50 

lican 

.       2.00 

Pilley's  Island 

.       7.50 

Trinity 

3  50 

Little  Bav  Islands 

7  50 

Catalina 

4.50 

Little  Bay   

.       8.00 

Bonavista    ...         

.       5.50 

Nipper's  Harbor     ... 

.       8.00 

King's  Cove 

.       5.50 

Tilt  Cove     

.       8.00 

Salvage 

6.00 

La  Scie 

10  50 

Greenspond... 

.       6.00 

Baie  Verte  ... 

.      10.50 

Pool's  Island 

.       6.00 

Coachman's  Cove  ... 

.     10.50 

Musgrave  Harbor  ... 

.       6.25 

Western  Cove        

.     10.50 

Seldom-Come-Bye  

.       6.50 

Jackson's  Arm 

.     10.50 

Togo.  .  . 

6.50 

Harbour  Deep 

10.50 

Herring  Neck 

.       7.00 

Englee         

.     10.50 

Twillingate  ...         

.       7.00 

Conche 

.     10.50 

Moreton's  Harbor  

7.40 

St.  Anthony 

.     10.50 

Exploits      

7.50 

Griguet 

.     10.50 

Fortune  Harbor     

.       7.50 

I  2 
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The  Reid  Newfoundland  Railway  Company  offer  thirty- 
two  different  kinds  of  tours,  varying  in  price  from  £5  to 
$100.  The  latter  includes  a  fourteen  days'  trip  from 
North  Sydney,  C.B.,  to  Nain,  Lahrador,  St.  John's,  etc.,  and 
return  to  North  Sydney,  and  includes  all  meals  on  the 
steamers,  hut  not  on  the  railway — Reid  Newfoundland 
Railway. 


Reid's  Steamer  in  Dock. 

Condensed  Time  Table. 

S.S.  Bruce  leaves  North  Sydney  every  Tuesday,  Thursday, 
and  Saturday  at  10'30  p.m.,  on  arrival  of  I.C.R.  express, 
arriving  at  Port-aux-Basques  at  5'30  a.m.  the  following 
mornings. 

Returning,  leaves  Port-aux-Basques  every  Monday,  Wed- 
nesday and  Friday  at  9'30  p.m.,  on  arrival  of  No.  1  Train 
from  St.  John's,  arriving  at  North  Sydney  at  4'30  a.m.  the 
following  mornings. 
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Going  East 

READ   DOWX 

7-00  a.m.  ... 

8-00  „  ... 

11-20  „  ... 

1"55  p.m.  ... 

3-42     „  ... 

4-15     „  ... 

6-55     „  ... 

9-55  ..  ... 

10-20  ,.  ... 

11-00  .,  ... 

12-53  „  ... 

2-05  a.m.  .'.. 

2-50     „  ... 

3-57     „  ... 

7-40     ,.  ... 

8-15     „  ... 

8-54     „  ... 

9-25  „  ... 

11-00  „  ... 
At  stations  marked 


*Port-aux-Basques 

Little  River 

St.  George's 

*  Bay  of  Islands 

Deer  Lake 

Grand  Lake 

Millertown  Junction 

Norris  Arm 

...    *Notre  Dame  Junction     ... 
Glen  wood 

Gambo 

Terra  Nova 

*Port  Blandford 

*Clarenville 
*Placentia  Junction 

Whitbourne 

Brigus  Junction 

Holyrood 

St.  John's 

train  makes  connection  with  bay 


Going  West 

BEAD   UP 

...     9-00  p.m. 
...     8-00     ., 
...     4-45     „ 
...     2-15     ., 

...  12-34     ., 

...  12-01  „ 
...  9-30  a.m. 
...  6-30  ., 
...  6-05  „ 
...  5-22  „ 
...  3-23  „ 
...  2-05  ., 
...  1-20  „ 

...  12-15  p.m. 
...  8-20  „ 
...  8-00  „ 
...  7-15  „ 
...  6-38  „ 
...  5-00  „ 
and  coast  steamers. 


St.  George's. 
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The  s.s.  Home,  between  Bay  of  Islands  and  Battle 
Harbor,  leaves  Bay  of  Islands  every  Wednesday  afternoon 
at  3  o'clock  ;  due  back  on  Tuesday  night. 

The  s.s.  Glcncoe,  between  Placentia  and  Port-aux- 
Basques,  leaves  Placentia  every  Saturday  afternoon,  and 


Railway  Station. 

Port-aux-Basques  every  Wednesday  ;  due  back  at  Placentia 
Friday  evening  and  Port-aux-Basques  on  Tuesday. 

The  s.s.  Clyde,  Notre  Dame  Bay,  leaves  Lewisport  every 
Monday  for  south  side  of  bay ;  due  back  Thursday ;  and 
every  Friday  for  north  side  of  bay ;  due  back  Sunday. 

The  s.s.  Dundee,  Bonavista  Bay,  leaves  Port  Blandford 
every  Monday  and  Friday ;  due  back  Wednesday  and 
Sunday. 

The    s.s.  Ethie,    Trinity  Bay,    leaves    Carbonear    every 
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Tuesday  and  Saturday ;  due  back  Saturday  and  Tuesday ; 
and  Clarenville  every  Monday  and  Friday  ;  due  back  every 
Wednesday  and  Sunday. 

The  s.s.  Artjyle,   South    Coast,  leaves    Placentia    every 
Monday  and  Wednesday ;  due  back  Tuesday  and  Saturday. 


St.  John's  en  fete. 

Labrador  Service. 

The  s.s.  Virginia  Lake  will  leave  St.  John's  on  Thursday, 
June  15th,  1905,  and  every  alternate  Thursday  thereafter 
until  the  1st  October.  Steamer  will  connect  at  St.  John's 
with  the  train  from  Sydney,  due  to  arrive  at  St.  John's 
Thursday  mornings. 

NOTE.— The  time  of  sailing  of  this  steamer  is  not 
guaranteed,  but  it  is  hoped  to  follow  this  schedule,  but 
those  intending  to  take  this  trip,  by  telegraphing  or  writing 
to  the  General  Passenger  Agent,  Reid  Newfoundland  Co., 
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St.  John's,  will  be  advised  as  to  positive  dates  of  sailing, 
and  reservations  of  state-rooms  and  berths,  etc.,  will  be 
made  on  application. 


Petty  Harbour. 


Banking    Facilities. 

After  the  failure  of  the  two  local  institutions,  the  Union 
and  Commercial  Banks,  Newfoundland  was  for  a  short  time 
in  a  most  extraordinary  financial  position — a  country 
without  a  currency.  The  pioneer  Canadian  bank  to  come 
to  our  assistance  was  the  Bank  of  Nova  Scotia ;  it  com- 
menced business  on  the  24th  December,  1894.  The  Bank 
of  Montreal  soon  followed  on  the  9th  January,  1895,  and 
the  Royal  Bank  later. 

This  old  conservative  institution,  the   famous   Bank  of 
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Montreal,  occupies  the  same  position  in  British  North 
America  as  the  Bank  of  France  or  the  Bank  of  England. 
Both  in  Newfoundland  and  Canada  it  is  the  Government's 
banker  as  well  as  the  people's  savings-bank. 

Founded  in  1817  with  a  capital  of  $350,000,  to-day  in 
cash,  capital  and  reserves  the  bank  represents  over  twenty 
million  dollars.  In  1902  a  branch  of  this  great  institution 
was  established  at  Birchy  Cove,  Bay  of  Islands. 

This  will  confer  .a  great  benefit  on  tourists  and  sports- 


The  Bank  of  Montreal,  St.  John's. 
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men  visiting  the  Colony.  Instead  of  having  to  carry  their 
money  ahout  with  them  they  can  now  deposit  it  at  Birchy 
Cove,  and  draw  cheques  for  all  their  requirements. 

The  three  solid,  substantial  Canadian  banks  confer  a 
great  benefit  on  the  Colony.  Every  reasonable  facility  is 
given  to  them  for  carrying  on  business. 

The  cable  addresses  of  the  Newfoundland  branches  of  the 
Bank  of  Montreal  are  "  Hochelaga,  St.  John's  " ;  "  Hochelaga, 
Birchy  Cove." 


Postal    Information. 

By  H.  J.  B.  WOODS,  POSTMASTER-GENEEAL. 

Frequency   of   Mails. 

Mails  are  despatched  per  train  and  steamer  from  the 
General  Post  Oince  (St.  John's)  to  the  Dominion  of  Canada 
and  the  United  States  of  America  three  times  each  week 
per  express  trains,  leaving  the  capital  Sunday,  Tuesday,  and 
Thursday  afternoons  at  5  o'clock.  As  these  express  mail 
trains  pass  through  the  interior  along  the  railway,  mail 
matter  addressed  to  any  place  in  North  America  and 
Europe  may  be  posted  in  the  mail  car  at  any  of  the 
stations  along  the  line. 

Mails  are  received  from  the  Dominion  of  Canada  and  the 
United  States — also  from  Great  Britain  when  forwarded 
through  New  York  (N.Y.),  U.S.A. — three  times  each  week, 
leaving  Port-aux-Basques  on  arrival  of  mail  steamer  Bruce 
from  North  Sydney,  Cape  Breton,  on  Sunday,  Wednesday, 
and  Friday  mornings,  about  9  o'clock,  reaching  the  capital 
on  Monday,  Thursday,  and  Saturday  mornings  at  11 
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o'clock.  Mail  matter  addressed  to  any  place  along  the 
railroad  is  despatched  from  the  train  by  the  postal  clerks 
employed  on  these  trains,  and  letters  addressed  to  the  care 
of  the  clerk  will  be  delivered  by  the  clerks  when  called  for, 
or  as  directed  to  be  left  by  the  owners. 

Mails  for  Great  Britain  and  European  countries  are 
despatched  and  received  at  St.  John's  on  an  average  -once  a 
week  direct  per  steamers  of  the  Allan  and  Furness  lines ; 
the  former  call  on  their  return  home  at  Glasgow  (Scotland), 
the  latter  at  Liverpool  (England).  When  the  delivery  of 
mail  matter  for  Great  Britain  would  be  hastened  by  for- 
warding it  via  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  or  New  York  (N.Y.), 
it  is  also  despatched  by  the  Sunday,  Tuesday,  or  Thursday 
express  trains. 

Mails  are  exchanged  between  all  places  in  Newfoundland 
at  least  once  each  week,  to  the  principal  places  daily,  and 
tri-weekly  connection  with  steamers  for  the  different  bays 
being  made  as  follows  : 

Trinity  Bay — from  Carbonear  and  Clarenville. 

Bonavista  Bay — from  Port  Blandford. 

Notre  Dame  Bay — from  Lewisport  via  N.D.  Junction. 

Straits  of  Belle  Isle — from  Humbermouth,  Bay  of  Islands. 

South  Coast,  viz.,  District  Burgeo  and  La  Poile,  Hermi- 
tage and  Fortune  Bays  and  District  of  Burin — from  Port- 
aux-Basques  and  Placentia. 

Placentia  Bay — from  Whitbourne  and  St.  John's. 

Labrador  Coast — from  St.  John's. 

Two  coastal  steamers  for  the  north  and  south  coasts, 
including  Trinity,  Bonavista,  Notre  Dame,  and  White  Bays 
on  the  north  coast,  and  Ferryland,  Burin,  and  Burgeo  and 
La  Poile  Districts,  Fortune,  Hermitage,  St.  George,  Bay  of 
Islands,  and  Bonne  Bays  on  the  south-south-west  coast,  leave 
St.  John's  once  each  fortnight,  calling  at  the  principal  places 
in  each  of  the  above-named  bays  and  districts. 
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Postage    Rates. 

LETTERS.  PAPERS.  PARCELS. 

To  and  from  Canada    ....  2  cents  per  £  oz....£  cent  per  07, 15  cents  Ib. 

To  and  from  IT.  States     ...»  cents  per  £  oz....|  cent  per  ox 12  cents  Ib. 

To  and  from  U.  Kingdom... 2  cents  per  \  oz....^  cent  per  o/. Under  31bs., 

24  cents  ;  3  to  71bs  ,  48  cents  ;  7  to  lllbs.,  72  cents. 

To  and  from  Europe 5  cents  per  \  oz....J  cent  per  o/ Various  rates 

Inland    3  cents  per  oz Under  4  oz.  free... 8  cents  1st  Ib. 

3  cents  each  additional  Ib. 

Maximum  weight  to  Canada, 7  Ibs.;  to  the  United  Kingdom,  United  States 
and  Inland,  11  Ibs. 

The  name  of  the  sender,  nature  and  value  of  contents  as 
well  as  the  address,  should  he  marked  on  parcels.  All 
parcels  for  foreign  countries  must  he  forwarded  to  the 
General  Post  Office  to  he  recorded  and  packed  in  the  parcel 
post  baskets.  A  parcel  post  mail  for  Canada  is  despatched 
from  St.  John's  per  express  train  every  Tuesday  ;  to  the 
United  States  per  direct  steamers  only  to  New  York  or 
Philadelphia  per  Red  Cross  and  Allan  line  steamers,  not 
more  frequently  than  once  a  fortnight.  Parcels  from  the 
United  States  are  despatched  to  Newfoundland  hy  the  same 
route ;  this  will  explain  why  the  advice  of  parcels  having 
been  sent  may  he  received  some  time  previous  to  the  receipt 
of  the  parcel  itself. 

Parcels  for  Great  Britain  and  Europe  are  despatched  per 
direct  steamers  from  St.  John's  on  an  average  once  a  week. 

Private  post  cards,  souvenir  cards,  etc.,  should  have 
a  two-cent  postage  stamp  affixed  to  convey  them  to  and 
from  Newfoundland. 

Money    Orders. 

Money  Orders  may  be  obtained  at  almost  all  post- 
offices  in  the  colony,  and  are  sent  to  and  received  from 
Great  Britain,  Canada,  and  the  United  States,  at  a  low  rate 
of  commission  not  exceeding  \  per  cent,  on  the  total 
amount  of  the  order. 

Postal  Orders  payable  in  the  United  Kingdom  only  may 
also  be  obtained  in  Newfoundland,  and  Postal  Orders  sent 
from  the  United  Kingdom  will  be  cashed  by  the  Newfound- 
land Postal  Department.  Money  Orders  are  exchanged 
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between  offices  in  the  colony  at  the  same  rate  of  commission 
as  orders  for  foreign  countries,  that  is  about  i  per  cent. 

Postal  Telegraph  Message  forms  may  be  obtained  at  any 
post  office  in  the  colony,  and  from  mail  clerks  on  trains  and 
steamers.  If  the  sender  desires,  the  message  may  be 
enclosed  in  an  envelope  and  left  with  the  postmaster  or 
mail  clerk  to  be  forwarded  by  first  mail  to  the  nearest 
postal  telegraph  office  free  of  postage.  Telegraph  messages 
for  local  delivery  are  forwarded  at  the  rate  of  2  cent,  per 
word,  the  minimum  charge  being  20  cents  ;  the  address  and 
signature  is  transmitted  free.  Postal  telegraph  offices  are 
located  at  all  the  principal  stations  along  the  railway  line, 
and  at  the  different  settlements  and  harbours  around  the 
island.  Cable  messages  to  and  from  Great  Britain,  Canada 
and  the  United  States  are  accepted  and  transmitted  by  all 
postal  telegraph  offices  in  Newfoundland. 

A  ten-word  telegraph  message  to  the  following  countries 
handed  in  at  any  postal  telegraph  office  in  Newfoundland 
for  transmission  will  cost  as  follows  : 

To  Cape  Breton,  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  and  P.E. 
Island,  $1-20. 

To  Ontario  and  Quebec,  $1*25. 

To  Maine,  United  States  of  America,  $T35. 

To  New  England  States  and  New  York  City,  $1'45. 

To  Great  Britain,  France  and  Germany,  25  cents  per 
word,  counting  the  address  and  signature,  and  adding 
20  cents,  and  2  cents  for  each  additional  word  for  local 
transmission.  The  address  and  signature  are  transmitted 
free  to  places  mentioned  above  on  the  North  American 
Continent. 

Every  effort  will  be  made  by  the  Department  to  secure 
prompt  delivery  of  mail  matter  from  the  postal  cars  to 
tourists  and  others,  and  any  negligence  in  this  respect 
on  the  part  of  postal  officials  should  be  reported  to  the 
postmaster-general,  General  Post  Office,  St.  John's, 
Newfoundland. 


Geography-  -Geology-  -  Minerals  - 
Timber — Agriculture — Pulp     and 
Paper. 


Geography. 

The  great  Island  of  Newfoundland  occupies  nearly  the 
same  position  in  the  New  World  as  Great  Britain  does  in 
the  Old.  Stretching  far  out  into  the  Atlantic,  the  nearest 
part  of  North  America  to  Europe,  she  is  the  stepping-stone 
and  the  half-way  house  between  the  two  continents,  and  by 
her  shore  passed  all  the  great  discoverers  and  the  flowing 
tide  of  European  immigration  which  peopled  North  America. 

The  eastern  shore  of  the  Island  is  only  1,640  miles  from 
Ireland.  Fifty  miles  separates  us  from  Cape  Breton,  and  the 
narrowest  part  of  the  Straits  of  Belle  Isle  is  about  10  miles 
in  extent. 

Newfoundland  contains  42,000  square  miles,  being  larger 
than  Ireland,  and  equal  to  about  two-thirds  the  size  of 
England  and  Wales,  and  has  even  a  more  extended  coast  line. 

From  a  strategetic  point  of  view  her  position  is  most 
important.  She  is  the  key  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  as  a 
naval  base  commands  the  whole  trade  of  the  North  Atlantic. 


Geography   of   Newfoundland. 

The  resemblance  between  this  Colony  and  the  British 
Isles,  both  in  their  physical  geography  and  their  geological 
formation,  is  very  remarkable.  Both  occupy  the  same  rela- 
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tive  position  in  the  New  World  and  the  Old,  the  one  011  the 
north-west  of  Europe,  the  other  on  the  north-east  of 
America. 

In  dimensions  there  is  not  much  actual  difference.  New- 
foundland is  one-third  larger  than  Ireland,  and  her  coast 
line  is  more  extensive  than  England's.  Nature  has  fur- 
nished our  Island  with  numerous  deep  hays,  a  shore  so 
serrated  and  cut  up  that  the  old  navigators  pictured  the 
country  on  their  ancient  charts  not  as  a  single  island 
hut  as  a  group.  This  varied  coast  line  provides  us  with 
splendid  natural  harbours  of  refuge  for  our  fishermen, 
and  enables  them  to  carry  on  their  chief  industry  in 
comparative  safety. 

Both  the  British  Isles  and  Newfoundland  were  broken  off 
from  the  mainland.  If  we  compare  the  west  coast  of 
Newfoundland  with  the  east  coast  of  England,  we  will 
notice  how  slightly  they  are  indented  and  how  close  is  the 
resemblance.  In  a  similar  way  the  west  coast  of  Ireland 
corresponds  \vith  the  east  coast  of  our  Island  ;  both  are  alike 
serrated  and  cut  up  in  a  very  remarkable  way. 

The  quantity  of  really  good  soil  in  our  Colony  is  largely 
confined  to  the  river  valleys  and  the  margin  of  lakes.  In 
this  respect  it  is  vastly  inferior  to  England.  Each  country 
is  wrell  wooded  and  abounds  in  minerals.  Both  are  alike 
surrounded  by  sea  teeming  with  fish.  How  does  the  differ- 
ence in  their  climates  arise?  All  Newfoundland,  except 
one  long  peninsula  in  the  north,  lies  south  of  the  50th 
parallel  of  North  Latitude,  all  England  is  north  of  this  line. 

The  two  great  ocean  rivers,  the  Gulf  Stream  and  the 
Labrador  current,  are  mainly  the  causes  of  these  great 
climatic  differences  between  the  two  countries.  The  former 
branches  off  east  and  north-east  from  Cape  Hatteras,  and 
spreads  its  benign  influence  not  only  over  the  whole  British 
Isles  but  as  far  north  as  Iceland.  The  Labrador  current,  with 
its  vast  train  of  icebergs,  passes  along  the  east  coast  of  New- 
foundland. Its  chilling  influence  in  retarding  the  spring  is 
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felt  not  only  in  Newfoundland  but  all  over  New  England. 
Nature,  however,  always  has  her  compensations.  The  ice- 
burdened  northern  current  comes  laden  with  fish,  food 
for  the  cod  and  herring,  and  great  herds  of  hair  seals,  which 
annually  breed  off  the  north-east  coast  of  our  Island.  So,  if  it 
injures  us  as  an  agricultural  country,  it  is  the  mainstay  and 
support  of  our  chief  industries — fishing  and  sealing.  The 
influence  and  the  occasional  deflection  of  the  two  great 
ocean  rivers  renders  the  Newfoundland  winter  very  change- 
able. The  cold,  however,  is  never  so  intense  as  in  Canada, 
and  is  never  of  long  continuance.  The  summer  climate  is 
perfect  from  June  to  October.  It  is  never  too  hot  or  too 
cold.  Travellers  are  all  agreed  in  praise  of  our  marvellous 
health-giving  air  and  its  wonderful  effects  upon  their  health 
and  spirits. 

It  is  usual  to  speak  of  Newfoundland  as  a  poor,  barren 
country,  always  enshrouded  in  fogs.  The  meteorological 
records  show  that  we  enjoy  twice  as  much  sunshine  as 
Great  Britain,  and  considering  our  small  population,  nearly 
all  engaged  in  fishing,  the  returns  from  agriculture  are 
considerable. 

$1,080,000  worth  of  hay  is  raised  every  year,  and 
$370,000  worth  of  potatoes  and  $(55,000  worth  of  turnips. 
Wheat,  oats,  and  barley  ripen.  All  ordinary  English  vege- 
tables grow  splendidly.  The  amount  of  land  under  cultiva- 
tion or  in  pasture  is  131,000  acres,  about  35,000  being 
grazing  lands. 

Oner  of  the  most  remarkable  features  of  the  Island  is  the 
extraordinary  abundance  of  wild  berry-bearing  plants.  The 
whortleberry  makes  whole  patches  of  blue  on  the  hill  sides, 
besides  the  blueberries,  locally  known  as  "hurts,"  from  the 
old  English  "  whorts."  There  are  great  quantities  of  wild 
strawberries  and  raspberries,  Bake  apples,  capellaire  marsh 
berries,  etc.,  etc.,  innumerable  varieties  of  delicious  wild 
fruit,  which  nature  scatters  with  lavish  hand  all  over  our 
wild  lands. 
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The  blueberries  have  now  become  an  article  of  export. 

In  his  recent  article  on  Caribou  Shooting  in  the  Wide 
World  Magazine,  Mr.  F.  C.  Selous  speaks  of  the  pro- 
digious quantities  of  whortleberries,  and  how  they  are 
relished  by  the  bears  and  the  willow  grouse. 


Geology. 

Geologically  speaking,  Newfoundland,  or,  more  properly, 
New  Land,  has  been  very  much  misnamed.  It  is  in  reality 
one  of  the  oldest  lands  in  existence.  At  one  time  it  was 
looked  upon  as  the  fag-end  of  creation,  the  debris  or 
rubbish  thrown  aside  w7hen  all  was  finished.  It  turns  out 
to  be  much  more  like  the  nucleus  of  that  portion  of  the 
earth  from  which  at  least  a  great  part  of  the  continent 
of  North  America  had  its  origin.  Its  rock  structure 
consists  of  the  most  ancient  geological  series  comprised 
within  Archaean  or  Eozoic  and  Paleozoic  times,  such  as  the 
Laurentian,  Huronian  or  Pre-Cambrian,  Cambrian,  Silurian, 
Devonian,  and  Carboniferous  periods. 

The  country  has  gone  through  the  fire,  so  to  speak,  and 
vast  areas  are  found  to  be  occupied  by  igneo-aqueous, 
igneous,  and  eruptive  materials,  or  otherwise  highly- 
metamorphosed  sediments,  all  indicating  vast  and  pro- 
longed volcanic  disturbance  at  some  periods  of  its  structural 
history. 

Still  later  there  is  abundant  evidence  that  a  great  ice 
sheet  enveloped  it  during  the  post-tertiary  glacial  epoch. 
When  this  huge  ice  cap  began  to  give  way  under  more 
congenial  conditions  of  temperature,  the  slow  but  powerful 
movement  of  such  a  body  from  the  higher  elevations 
towards  the  sea  acted  like  a  cyclopean  ploughshare,  planing 
down  the  surface,  grooving,  polishing,  and  striating  the 
rocks  in  every  direction.  Evidences  of  this  movement  are 
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very  abundant  all  over  the  country,  and  it  was  through  this 
agency  it  has  been  moulded  into  its  present  contour  of 
smooth,  rolling,  rounded  ridges  and  low  valleys.  No  sharp 
serrated  peaks,  such  as  are  seen  in  non-glaciated  countries, 
rear  their  heads  towards  the  heavens.  Here  and  there  only 
a  few  isolated  truncated  cones,  composed  of  the  more 
durable  granitic  or  trappean  materials,  are  visible  through- 
out the  interior.  These  are  locally  known  as  tolts.  They 
correspond  almost  exactly  with  the  American  butte  or 
South  African  kopje. 

In  many  respects  the  geological  structure  of  this  Island 
bears  a  striking  resemblance  to  that  of  parts  of  Old 
England. 

Geographically,  its  position  in  relation  to  the  American 
continent  presents  a  striking  similarity  to  that  which 
Britain  holds  to  the  continent  of  Europe. 

On  its  eastern  seaboard  we  have  Old  Wales  repeated  in 
the  Silurian,  Cambrian,  and  Pre-Cambrian  deposits.  Sedi- 
ments of  almost  identical  character  and  composition, 
holding  fossil  organisms  of  similar  types,  are  found  on  the 
shores  of  all  our  principal  southern  and  eastern  bays. 
Even  the  celebrated  Carnarvon  slate  deposits  are  repro- 
duced here. 

Fossils  of  the  Silurian  and  Carboniferous  ages,  while 
bearing  a  general  resemblance  to  those  of  both  conti- 
nents, have,  nevertheless,  some  local  peculiarities  which 
seem  to  mark  them  as  occupying  an  intermediate  zone,  or  a 
sort  of  transition  stage  between  the  two.  This  tends  to 
bear  out  the  oft-repeated  saying  that  "  Newfoundland  is 
the  stepping-stone  between  Europe  and  America." 

Newfoundland  has  been  described  as  the  paradise  of  the 
sportsman ;  in  an  equal  sense  it  might  be  called  the 
geologist's  paradise.  This  is  more  especially  true  of  those 
devotees  of  the  science  who  have  made  a  study  of  the 
primitive  forms  of  life  on  our  globe.  Here  in  those  ancient 
sediments  we  have  the  Eos  or  dawn  of  living,  breathing, 
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animal  organization  well  represented.  The  Cambrian 
Terrane  in  particular  presents  the  most  complete  sections 
and  most  regular  sequence  of  the  earliest  forms  of  inverte- 
brate animals  known  to  exist  in  the  New  World.  The 
Island  holds  the  key,  as  it  were,  to  the  geologic  study  of 
those  Eozoic  ages,  and  has  thrown  much  light  upon  many 
complicated  problems  attending  the  unravelling  of  those 
hidden  mysteries  of  Nature's  book  and  the  origin  of  life  on 
our  globe. 

It  is  this  fact  which  has  attracted  to  our  shores  from 
time  to  time  many  eminent  men  of  science,  such  as  Sir 
William  Logan,  Dr.  Bell,  and  Mr.  Matthews,  of  Canada ; 
Professor  Hyatt,  of  the  Boston  Natural  History  Museum, 
and  the  Hon.  Charles  D.  Walcott,  Director  of  the  United 
States  Geological  Survey.  The  latter  gentleman  has  twice 
paid  us  a  prolonged  visit,  and  has  revelled  in  the  delights 
(to  him)  of  fossil  hunts,  in  which  he  has  been  eminently 
successful.  He  is,  perhaps,  the  most  noted  living  authority 
on  the  fauna  of  the  Cambrian  period  extant.  It  was  here, 
in  Newfoundland,  he  obtained  the  connecting  links  between 
the  more  disconnected  members  of  the  series  in  other  parts 
of  America  which  enabled  him  to  fill  up  the  gaps,  and  thus 
complete  perhaps  the  most  interesting  chapter  in  the 
earth's  structural  history. 

It  is  but  reasonable  to  suppose  that  in  a  country  com- 
posed of  the  most  ancient  rock  formations,  one  which  has 
undergone  such  remarkable  vicissitudes  by  fire  and  flood, 
a  country  tossed,  heaved,  and  disrupted  in  the  throes  of  its 
birth,  subjected  to  a  course  of  the  roughest  usage  during  its 
youth,  chastened  by  fire,  and  laid  bare  by  glaciation,  the 
prospects  of  mineral  wealth  of  no  mean  order  should 
naturally  prove  most  promising.  Such  has  been  proven  to 
be  the  case.  What  at  one  time  was  looked  upon  as  an 
indication  of  utter  barrenness  turns  out  in  the  light  of 
modern  scientific  research  to  really  indicate  one  of  Nature's 
treasure  houses. 
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Almost  every  known  metallic  substance  of  value  is  now 
found  to  exist  in  the  country,  and  as  it  becomes  still  further 
explored  there  is  a  strong  probability  that  the  few  remain- 
ing minerals  not  hitherto  met  with  will  be  added  to  the  list 
of  those  already  known. 

To  enumerate  more  particularly  those  useful  mineral 
substances  brought  to  light  up  to  the  present  date  will  form 
a  fitting  sequel  to  this  short  article. 

They  consist  of  gold,  silver,  copper,  iron,  lead,  tin, 
antimony,  pyrite,  zinc,  cadmium,  nickel,  cobalt,  rutile, 
molybdenite,  arsenopyrite,  pyrrhotite,  chromite,  man- 
ganese ;  while  amongst  the  more  valuable  non-metallic 
materials  may  be  enumerated  talc,  mica,  barytes,  gypsum, 
coal,  graphite,  petroleum,  salt,  fluor-spar  quartz,  feldspar, 
asbestos,  garnet,  steatite,  and  soapstone,  slate,  marble, 
limestone,  lithographic  stone,  freestone,  granite,  syenite, 
and  a  variety  of  other  useful  building  and  ornamental 
materials. 

There  are  many  materials  now  used  largely  in  jewellery 
and  other  artistic  fabrications,  such  as  jaspers,  amethysts, 
tourmaline,  labradorite,  rock  crystal,  rose  quartz,  agate, 
chalcedony,  opal,  epodite,  garnets,  etc. 

Lastly,  amongst  its  superficial  deposits,  sands  fit  for 
moulding  purposes  and  for  mortar  or  cement,  brick  clays, 
fire-clays,  pottery  clays,  terra-cotta  clays,  kaolin,  etc., 
infusorial  earths  or  tripolite,  rotten-stone,  ochres,  umbers, 
and  other  materials  suitable  for  pigments,  abound,  and  over 
all  vast  areas  of  the  finest  quality  of  peat  suitable  for  con- 
version into  artificial  fuel. 

JAMES  P.  HOWLEY,  F.G.S. 
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Coal. 

For  some  years  past  I  have  been  trying  to  hammer 
into  the  heads  of  my  countrymen  the  vital  importance  of 
the  development  of  our  coalfields.  I  have  told  them  that 
the  subject  was  of  more  importance  than  union  with  Canada, 
free  trade  with  America,  or  even  the  question  of  my  small 
pension.  The  existence  of  coal  has  been  known  since 
Captain  Cook  first  reported  its  discovery  in  1763.  Only 
lately  some  feeble  and  ineffectual  attempts  are  being  made 
to  ascertain  its  extent  and  quality.  A  borer  has  been  at 
work  for  two  seasons,  but  it  is  always  either  breaking  down 
or  the  engineer  is  incapacitated,  or  it  begins  when  the 
season  for  work  has  nearly  closed.  This  past  season  it  has 
done  some  little  work,  and  the  area  of  the  coalfield  at 
Grand  Lake  has  been  extended,  and  the  outlook  is  very 
promising.  The  Government  are  honest  in  their  attempt 
to  explore  the  coalfields,  but  it  is  not  pushed  with  vigour 
and  energy  ;  worst  of  all,  the  borings  are  being  made  in  the 
wrong  place.  The  most  promising  coal  areas  in  the  Colony 
are  farther  south.  The  first  is  on  the  Grand  Kiver  Codroy, 
directly  opposite  the  well-known  Cape  Breton  coalfields,  of 
which  they  are  an  extension.  Here  coal  of  a  very  fine 
quality  has  been  mined  on  the  surface.  No  scientific 
exploration  has  been  made,  but  even  with  the  mere  ap- 
plication of  the  pick  an  extensive  coalfield  has  been 
demonstrated.  The  working  of  a  drill  here  would  shew 
at  once  the  extent  of  this  coal.  Continuing  in  a  north- 
easterly direction,  the  best  and  most  promising  coalfield  of 
all  is  reached  at  two  rivers,  Crabb's  Brook  and  Robinson's 
Brook,  running  into  St.  George's  Bay,  and  also  in  another 
part  of  the  same  locality.  Here  coal  is  found  over  a  large 
area,  and  the  existence  of  several  fine  seams  are  known. 
J.  Beete  Jukes,  speaking  of  this  coalfield  in  1834,  writes : 
"  I  was  astonished  to  find  here  an  exact  copy  of  the 
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coal  formation  of  England,  and  so  after  I  was  not  surprised 
at  finding  the  actual  coal  and  cooking  our  breakfast  over 
our  own  coal  fire."  He  had  no  doubt  whatever  either 
of  the  extent  or  value  of  this  coalfield ;  what  he  regrets 
is  that  such  a  valuable  find  could  never  be  utilised  for 
want  of  communication.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  rail- 
way passes  only  a  few  miles  from  each  coalfield,  about  four 
from  Codroy  and  eight  from  St.  George's.  A  most  con- 
servative bank  manager  stated  that  if  commercial  coal  were 
once  assured  in  Newfoundland,  it  would  raise  our  financial 
position  at  least  fifty  per  cent.  With  our  abundance  of 
iron  and  copper,  everything  would  be  possible  for  us  in 
the  future.  In  the  meantime,  with  this  abundant  stock 
of  coal  in  our  own  Island,  we  are  spending  $(500,000  a 
year  buying  our  fuel  from  Cape  Breton.  A  combination 
of  coal  merchants  makes  everyone,  poor  and  rich,  pay  the 
most  exorbitant  prices  for  heat  in  their  houses,  and  the 
Standard  Oil  Company  robs  every  man,  woman  and  child 
in  North  America  of  several  cents  on  every  gallon  of 
the  oil  used  in  their  lamps.  We  have  our  own  petroleum 
as  well  as  our  own  coal.  Selfish  commercial  interests 
stand  in  the  way.  The  best  coal  areas  have  been  leased 
to  private  parties,  who  are  either  unable  or  unwilling  to 
work  them.  One  of  our  great  capitalists'  interest  is 
centred  in  Cape  Breton.  Our  merchants  want  the  freight 
and  profits  on  Sydney  coal,  so  poor  Newfoundland  and 
her  best  interests  are  sacrificed.  The  best  coal  is  near  an 
ice-free  harbour,  Port  -  aux  -  Basques.  I  have  not  the 
slightest  fear  that  in  the  future  Newfoundland  will  be  a 
great  coal  country,  notwithstanding  the  present  state  of 
affairs.  Generally  speaking,  the  quality  of  Newfoundland 
coal  is  superior  to  the  ordinary  Cape  Breton  coal.  It 
affords  a  splendid  opportunity  for  the  investment  of  British 
capital  by  some  big  company  that  will  take  over  the  whole 
promising  coal-field  at  St.  George's  and  Codroy. 

D.  W.  P. 
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Other   Minerals. 

Copper. 

Since  copper  mining  commenced,  in  1864,  the  value  of 
copper  ore  exported  has  been  ,$16,671,477,  and  the  quantity 
of  ore  has  been  1,500,000  tons.  The  principal  mines  are 
Tilt  Cove,  Betts'  Cove,  and  Little  Bay,  all  in  Notre  Dame 
Bay.  Tilt  Cove  now  belongs  to  the  well-known  Cape 
Copper  Company.  It  has  always  been  the  best  managed 


Tilt  Cove. 

mine  in  the  colony.  There  has  never  been  a  real  survey 
of  the  copper-bearing  area.  As  a  learned  professor  said, 
there  are  fifty  Tilt  Coves  if  you  can  find  them.  Tilt  Cove 
realised  a  net  profit  of  ,£70,000  sterling  in  1903,  and  the 
profits  for  1904  are  expected  to  reach  £100,000  sterling. 
£7,000  worth  of  gold  was  extracted  one  year  from  Tilt 
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Cove  copper  ore.  In  the  same  bay  copper  has  been  found 
in  many  localities  ;  noticeably  in  Stocking  Harbour,  Sunday, 
Cove  Island,  Hall's  Bay,  and  New  Bay.  The  copper-bearing 
deposits  are  very  widely  distributed,  and  many  are  not  yet 
prospected.  According  to  the  Geological  Survey's  Reports, 
copper-bearing  rocks  have  a  development  of  5,095  square 
miles  throughout  the  island.  Copper  is  also  found  on  the 
north  shore  of  Bay  of  Islands,  at  Port-au-Port  Bay,  at 
Fortune  Harbour,  Cann  Island,  Chapel  Island,  Harbour 
Main,  and  in  Placentia  Bay  many  samples  of  grey  copper 
have  been  found. 

Iron  Ore. 

At  Bell  Island,  Conception  Bay,  one  of  the-most  valuable 
iron  mines  in  the  world  lias  been  opened  recently,  now 
owned  by  the  Nova  Scotia  Steel  Co.  and  the  Dominion  Iron 
and  Steel  Company.  At  a  moderate  estimate  there  are 
10,000,000  tons  in  sight,  which  lie  in  two  almost  horizontal 
beds,  so  that  the  mine  is  worked  as  an  open  quarry,  and 
the  ore  can  lie  placed  on  board  for  80  or  40  cents  per  ton. 
The  two  beds  are  (>i  ft.  and  5i-  ft.  thick.  Hematite  iron 
has  been  found  at  the  River  Exploits,  Fortune  Harbour, 
New  Bay,  and  other  points  in  Notre  Dame  Bay.  Very 
rich  Bessemer  ores  have  been  found  in  White  Bay.  Exten- 
sive deposits  of  magnetic  ore  have  been  discovered  at  Cairn 
Mountain,  Stephenville,  and  other  points  among  the 
Lauretian  rocks  of  the  west  coast.  Not  far  from  Port-aux- 
Basques  ankerite  has  been  noted,  and  beds  of  clay  and 
ironstone  are  interstratified  in  the  coal  measures.  At 
Grand  Lake  are  deposits  of  bog  iron  ore.  During  the  last 
ten  years  iron  pyrites,  holding  51  per  cent,  of  sulphur,  has 
been  exported  to  the  value  of  a  million  and  a  half  dollars, 
mainly  from  Pilley's  Island.  This  mineral  occurs  at 
numerous  points  in  the  northern  bays  ;  also  at  Middle 
Arm,  Bay  of  Islands,  and  is  also  found  near  York  Harbour 
Copper  Mine. 
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Chrome  iron  has  been  found  in  many  localities,  particu- 
larly at  Bluff  Head  Mine  and  Chrome  Point,  on  the  west 
coast.  This  mineral  is  also  known  to  exist  at  the  following 
places :  Blomidon,  North  Arm,  Bay  of  Islands,  also  at 
Bett's  Cove,  and  Kocky  Bay,  on  the  east  coast.  Manganese 
has  been  found  in  the  Cambrian  rocks,  near  Topsail  and 
Brigus,  Conception  Bay. 

Nickeliferous  iron  pyrites  occurs  at  Rogue's  Harbour  and 
at  Bonne  Bay,  on  the  west  coast.  Zinc  has  been  obtained 
in  many  localities,  and  a  lode  of  antimony  at  Moreton's 
Harbour. 

Argentiferous  galena  occurs  near  Placentia  in  a  large 
vein,  and  has  also  been  obtained  at  Port-au-Port,  Trout 
Brook,  Bay  St.  George,  St.  George's  Lake,  and  at  Bear's 
Cove,  Notre  Dame  Bay.  Gold  has  also  been  obtained  at 
Sops'  Arm  and  Ming's  Bight,  on  the  north-east  coast,  and 
many  other  places.  Very  little  prospecting  for  this  mineral 
has  been  done. 

Asbestos  is  fairly  common.  At  St.  George's  Lake,  near 
the  railway,  a  large  vein  outcrops  on  which  some  develop- 
ment has  been  done.  Good  prospects  are  known  to  exist 
at  Bluff  Head,  Port-au-Port,  at  North  Arm,  Bay  of  Islands, 
and  at  Trout  River,  near  Bonne  Bay. 

Mica  of  good  size  has  been  found  in  the  Laurentian  rocks 
in  the  Long  Range  Mountains,  and  at  Labrador. 

Roofing  Slate. 

Slate  occurs  at  Smith  Sound  and  Random  Island,  Trinity 
Bay,  and  extends  from  there  to  Bonavista  Bay,  and  also 
dips  under  the  sea  and  reappears  at  Paradise  Sound, 
Placentia  Bay.  A  valuable  deposit  is  also  found  at  Bay  of 
Islands.  It  is  equal  to  the  best  Carnarvon  slate,  and  is 
extensively  distributed  wherever  Cambrian  rocks  appear. 
It  is  now  being  shipped  to  England. 
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Marble  and  Gypsum. 

At  the  mouth  of  the  River  Humber  and  along  its  banks 
there  are  enormous  deposits  of  the  most  beautiful  marble 
yet  untouched.  It  is  also  found  in  other  parts  of  the 
country ;  at  Bay  St.  George  and  Codroy  are  inexhaustible 
developments  of  the  finest  gypsum. 

Petroleum. 

Petroleum  has  been  noted  on  the  west  coast  from  Port- 
au-Port  to  Parson's  Pond.  At  both  these  places  successful 
borings  have  been  made.  Indications  of  petroleum  are 
found  over  a  wide  area,  but  as  yet  little  prospecting  has 
been  done. 

Talc. 

A  large  deposit  of  talc  near  Manuels,  Conception  Bay, 
has  been  opened,  an  aerial  tramway  built,  and  the  first 
shipment  to  the  American  market  made  in  December, 
1!)04.  Other  large  deposits  in  the  neighbourhood  have 
been  brought  before  the  notice  of  capitalists,  and  large 
developments  are  expected  in  the  exploitation  of  this 
mineral. 


Newfoundland  as  an  Agricultural  Country. 
\ 

"Much  injury  has  been  done  to  the  Colony  by  the  exagge- 
ration of  some  local  writers  and  by  the  depreciation  of 
others.  Newfoundland  has  neither  the  climate  of  California 
nor  the  soil  of  Manitoba.  It  is  absurd,  on  the  other  hand, 
to  picture  the  country  as  a  barren  wilderness  with  an  Arctic 
climate.  There  is  plenty  of  really  good  agricultural  land 
in  the  Island.  What  good  intelligent  farming  can  accom- 
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plisli  is  best  shown  by  a  visit  to  Ruby's,  Lester  or  Nash's 
farms  outside  St.  John's.  Better-tilled  lands  and  finer 
crops  of  cabbage,  potatoes,  turnips,  beet,  oats,  barley,  and 
hay  cannot  be  seen  anywhere  ;  their  land  is  only  fairly 
good,  and  neither  the  climate  nor  the  soil  of  the  east  side 
of  the  Island  can  be  compared  for  a  moment  with  the 
west  coast//  It  is  unfortunate  for  our  reputation  as  a 
farming  country  that  the  skilful  expert  agriculturists  are 
on  the  Atlantic  side,  whilst  on  the  Codroys,  St.  George's 
Bay,  etc.,  the  farming  is  slovenly  and  their  agricultural 
methods  primitive. 

Sheep. 

Newfoundland  is  specially  adapted  for  a  great  sheep 
country,  and  the  Newfoundland  mutton  is  as  good  as  the 
best  Scotch  or  Welsh  when  fattened  on  our  wild  pastures. 
There  are  grassy  downs  inside  of  Branch  St.  Mary's 
Bay,  splendid  upland  pastures  between  St.  Mary's  and 
Trepassey,  and  in  numbers  of  other  places  around  the 
Island,  on  which,  with  the  aid  of  a  few  fields  of  Swedish 
turnips,  little  shelter  and  stores  of  wild  hay,  thousands 
of  sheep  could  be  kept  all  the  year  round.  What  is 
required  is  a  good  hnrdy  breed  of  sheep  .and  a  trained 
shepherd  or  two  with  their  collies.  Instead  of  80,000 
sheep  Newfoundland  should  have  millions.  It  has  been 
well  said  that  the  future  prosperity  of  Newfoundland  lies 
in  sheep  and  herrings ;  we  may  add  coal.  There  is  a  great 
future  for  sheep  farming  in  this  country ;  splendid  pasture 
on  these  downs,  both  on  our  south  and  west  coasts  ;  plenty 
of  water,  wood  and  shelter  in  all  the  little  valleys.  No 
noxious  beasts  and  no  vicious  dogs  are  allowed  in  all  these 
parts  of  the  Island  I  have  mentioned.  In  a  few  years 
our  Newfoundland  mutton  should  be  as  famous  as  the 
Scotch  or  Welsh. 
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Agriculture. 

A  great  deal  more  might  be  done  to  promote  the  growth 
of  agriculture  in  the  Colony,  by  the  establishment  of 
model  or  experimental  farms,  agricultural  and  horticultural 
exhibitions  (combined  with  a  fisheries  exhibition)  ;  the 
dissemination  of  elementary  treatises  about  the  best 
scientific  methods  of  farming  (the  local  ignorance  on  the 
subject  is  woeful).  It  is  a  scandal  that  at  least  $600,000 
worth  of  agricultural  produce  is  imported  which  might  all 
be  grown  in  the  Colony.  Last  year  we  imported,  chiefly 
from  Canada  :— 

Dols. 

Hay 58,310 

Butter lll),574 

Animals 1<;2,3G4 

Beans 18,011 

Cabbage 7,45'.) 

Eggs      ....                  .         .  3,7(53 

Oatmeal 17,1(49 

Oats 1 42,387 

Plants  and  Seeds    .                  ...  11,844 

Potatoes 33, 334 

Turnips 2,388 

Wool  1.954 


$580,237 


In  making  up  this  list  of  agricultural  products  imported 
into  the  Colony  I  have  specified  nothing  that  cannot  be 
readily  and  successfully  grown  in  the  Island.  The  loss  of 
this  amount  of  nearly  $600,000  a  year  points  to  the  necessity 
for  an  agricultural  population  and  the  vigorous  promotion 
of  an  emigration  policy.  Formerly  there  was  a  drawback 
from  the  want  of  markets,  now  the  railway  brings  a  market 
to  every  man's  door.  There  will  be  still  better  markets  in 
the  near  future  when  the  coalfields  and  the  big  pulp  and 
paper  mills  are  in  operation. 
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Agricultural  and    Timber    Lands. 

The  best  land  is  situate  in  the  valley  of  the  Codroy,  along 
the  banks  of  the  Little  and  Great  Codroy  Pavers.  The  lower 
part  of  this  valley  is  about  10  miles  broad,  but  as  you  go 
up  the  river  the  hills  converge,  and  when  about  24  miles 
inland  its  width  is  two  miles.  Along  the  river  banks  rich 
alluvial  soil  is  found  capable  of  growing  all  kinds  of  crops. 
The  upland  soil  is  lighter  but  free  from  stones.  Farther 
back  on  the  hills  splendid  grazing  land  is  to  be  had,  and 
many  thousand  head  of  cattle  could  be  fed  there. 

The  soil  in  St.  George's  Bay  is  very  fertile,  and  land  has 
been  under  crop  there  for  sixty  years  and  has  never  had 
any  manure.  The  good  land  extends  12  miles  back  from 
the  coast  into  the  hills,  and  along  the  coast  3G  miles  from 
the  highlands  to  St.  George's  on  the  south  side  of  the  bay. 
On  the  north  side,  from  Stephenville  to  the  Creek,  a  distance 
of  about  15  miles,  the  land  soil  is  also  good,  and  extends 
right  to  the  foot  of  the  hills,  on  an  average  of  two  miles  from 
the  sea  coast.  Some  very  good  land  is  also  to  be  seen 
at  Spruce  Brook  and  George's  Pond ;  many  families  could 
be  settled  there. 

Humber  Valley,  Deer  Lake,  and  Grand  Lake  country 
contain  many  square  miles  suitable  for  agriculture,  and 
the  soil  on  the  banks  of  the  rivers  and  streams  is  very  rich 
and  has  a  depth  of  from  4  to  10  feet,  and  any  kind  of  crop 
can  be  raised  there,  and  the  surrounding  hills  are  well 
adapted  for  sheep  and  cattle  raising. 

The  Exploits  Arm  and  Valley  and  Pied  Indian  Lake 
abound  in  good  agricultural  land,  and  many  thousand 
people  could  settle  there  with  advantage  to  themselves. 
Although  the  soil  is  not  as  rich  as  the  Codroy  Valley  land, 
it  is  capable  of  producing  good  crops,  and  a  ready  sale  will 
be  had  near  at  hand  for  produce  raised  at  the  lumber 
camps  around  this  section.  Good  land  is  also  met  with  in 
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abundance  at  Gander  River,  particularly  at  the  upper  end 
of  the  lake  between  the  main  and  South-West  River.  The 
above-mentioned  tracts  of  fertile  land  comprise  only  the 
larger  or  more  extensive  areas  known. 

In  addition  to  the  above-mentioned  areas  there  are 
splendid  tracts  of  rich  land  along  the  banks  of  the  smaller 
rivers,  around  the  heads  of  almost  all  the  bays,  and  on  some 
of  the  islands,  particularly  Avalon  Peninsula,  Trinity  Bay, 
South-West  Arm,  Green  Bay,  Notre  Dame  Bay,  portions  of 
AVhite  Bay,  Mortier  Bay,  Placentia  Bay,  Bonavista  Bay,  Sal- 
monier  Arm,  St.  Mary's  Peninsula.  Between  St.  Mary's 
and  Placentia  there  are  thousands  of  acres  of  well-watered, 
splendid  grazing  ground,  and  numbers  of  other  places  all 
contain  good  land,  and  when  combined  make  an  immense 
area  of  agricultural  land  suitable  for  farming  and  stock 
raising.  Besides,  many  of  the  large  marshes  can  easily  be 
drained  and  will  be  available  for  meadow  and  pasture,  and 
these  cover  many  thousands  of  acres. 

There  is  also  a  vast  amount  of  wild  pasture  for  cattle  on 
the  barren  tracts  of  land  which  are  situated  in  different 
parts  of  the  country,  and  I  believe  the  Island  offers  every 
inducement  for  cattle  raising,  as  in  the  summer  months 
they  could  be  grazed  on  the  hills  and  in  the  winter  could 
be  fed  from  the  liny  cut  on  the  fiat  interval  lands  along  the 
river  banks  and  islands. 

Timber    Lands. 

The  Exploits,  Gander,  Gambo  and  Humber  Valleys  con- 
tain an  immense  area  of  good  pine,  besides  fir,  beech  and 
spruce.  Lumber  mills  are  at  work  in  all  these  sections, 
and  most  of  the  pine  lands  are  under  lease.  At  St.  George's 
and  Codroy,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  patch  at  Flat 
Bay  Brook  and  Little  Barachois,  no  pine  is  to  be  had,  but 
large  white  and  yellow  birch,  fir  and  spruce  abound. 

On  White  Bay  Peninsula,  on  the  neck  of  land  between 
White  Bay  and  Notre  Dame  Bay,  at  Bonne  Bay,  around  the 
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shores  of  Notre  Dame  Bay,  Bonavista  Bay  and  Trinity  and 
parts  of  Fortune  and  Placentia  Bays,  the  land  is  thickly 
wooded  with  spruce,  fir  and  birch,  but  as  the  country  has 
only  been  partly  surveyed,  it  is  impossible  to  tell  the  exact 
area  of  timber  or  agricultural  land  in  each  section,  but  on 
the  banks  of  the  rivers,  around  the  arms  of  all  the  bays,  the 
country  is  thickly  wooded  in  many  places.  Spruce  is  par- 
ticularly plentiful,  and  I  am  of  opinion  that  this  Island  is 
bound  to  become  a  large  pulp-producing  area,  as  with  our 
great  facilities  for  water-power,  abundance  of  suitable 
wood,  cheap  labour  and  our  proximity  to  England,  we 
have  a  great  advantage  in  this  respect.  About  one-third 
of  the  Island  is  estimated  to  be  covered  by  water.  A  large 
amount  of  the  timber  lands  has  been  applied  for,  and  when 
leases  are  issued  parties  receiving  titles  will  have  to  erect 
mills,  and  work  these  properties  in  accordance  with  the 
Crown  Lands  Act.  Everything  points  to  the  Island  being 
a  hive  of  industry  in  the  near  future. 


Lumbering  and   Pulp    Operations  in 
Newfoundland. 

Much  attention  has  of  late  years  been  paid  to  the 
development  of  the  lumber  industry  in  Newfoundland  by 
the  lumbermen  of  the  Eastern  Provinces  and  the  New 
England  States.  A  vast  amount  of  capital  has  been 
invested  and  a  large  amount  of  work  already  done,  the 
investments  in  the  majority  of  cases  being  productive  of 
first-class  returns,  while  in  others,  owing  to  the  greed  of 
the  speculator  or  the  inability  of  the  operator  to  grasp 
actual  and  indisputable  facts  in  connection  with  the  forest 
wealth  of  the  land,  but  poor  returns  have  resulted. 

In  order  to  give  the  reader  an  accurate  idea  of  the  possi- 
bilities that  lie  before  the  industry,  it  is  necessary  to  bear 
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slightly  upon  the  physical  character  of  the  country.  The 
land  emhraces  an  area  of  42,000  square  miles,  one-third  of 
this  heing  taken  up  by  rivers  and  lakes.  Twenty-one 
thousand  square  miles  are  occupied  by  rough,  broken,  and 
swampy  ground,  unfit  for  cultivation,  while  the  remaining 
7,000  square  miles  are  considered  fit  for  agricultural  opera- 
tions. While  in  making  this  estimate  we  are  aware  that  a 
large  section  of  the  Island  has  yet  to  be  explored,  yet  it  can 


Botwoodville. 

l)e  assumed  as  approximately  correct,  because  the  pro- 
ductive lands  are  all  in  the  river  and  lake  valleys,  all  of 
which  have  been  more  or  less  explored,  and  it  is  in  these 
districts  that  the  largest  areas  of  lumber  are  found.  The 
high  lands  are  often  destitute  of  soil,  or  possess  soil  of 
such  character  that  the  vegetation  consists  chiefly  of  moss 
or  stunted  growths  of  spruce  and  fir.  The  timber  belt 
exists  principally  in  the  north-eastern  part  of  the  Island 
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and  all  along  the  Exploits  River  and  its  tributaries,  the 
Gander  River  and  Lake,  the  Gambo,  the  Humber  River, 
and  the  various  rivers  flowing  into  St.  George's  Bay 
and  the  Bay  of  Islands,  and  also  the  entire  west  coast. 
The  northern  peninsula  opposite  Labrador  has  not  as  yet 
been  much  explored,  but  it  is  thought  to  contain  vast 
quantities  of  pulp  woods.  The  southern  and  south-west 
coasts  are  mostly  barren  near  the  coast  until  Cape  Ray  is 
turned,  but  in  all  the  river  valleys  there  is  fairly  good  soil 
and  thick  forests  of  spruce  excellent  for  pulp,  and  on  some 
rivers,  such  as  Little  River,  very  good  timber. 

The  products  of  the  forest  are  varied,  the  chief  lumber 
being  spruce,  white  pine,  yellow  pine,  red  pine,  fir,  juniper, 
birch,  witch  hazel,  aspen,  and  white  maple.  The  spruce  is 
an  invaluable  wood  for  rough  work  and  of  admirable 
strength,  the  fibre  of  which  is  particularly  suitable  for  pulp. 
Immense  areas  of  it  are  exceedingly  small  and  suitable  only 
for  pulp  wood  and  railway  sleepers.  Experts  who  have 
examined  the  timber  limits  of  this  Colony  say  they  know  of 
no  place  in  the  world  where  .there  is  such  an  enormous 
quantity  of  small  spruce  and'  fir  growing  thickly  together 
and  conveniently  located  near  the  lakes  and  rivers,  thus 
reducing  very  much  the  cost  of  operating.  There  is  such  a 
chain  of  lakes  and  rivers  running  through  this  green- 
growing  country  that  it  affords  a  good  protection  from 
forest  fires.  The  Government  propose  enacting  special 
legislation  at  this  session  of  Parliament  to  prevent,  as  far 
as  possible,  forest  fires,  largely  caused  by  berry  pickers, 
trouters,  sportsmen,  and  pleasure  seekers,  which  have 
resulted  in  a  great  loss  of  forest  wealth  in  the  past. 

Many  reasons  are  given  to  account  for  the  diminutive 
size  of  much  of  this  wood,  but  it  is  generally  admitted 
that  it  is  on  account  of  the  lightness  of  the  soil,  and  also 
from  the  fact  that  the  growth  is  so  thick  that  sunlight  does 
not  have  a  chance  of  entering,  thus  preventing  the  dia- 
meter of  the  tree  averaging  much  over  nine  to  ten  inches, 
but  the  growth  is  long  and  straight. 

L   2 
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The  white  pine  is  of  superior  quality,  and  is  the  main- 
stay of  the  industry.  It  runs  from  12  to  36  ins.  at  the 
butt  up  to  40  ft.  before  a  limb  is  reached,  and  then  reaches 
from  10  to  30  ft.  farther.  Most  of  them  make  three  saw 
logs,  while  fully  10  per  cent,  are  free  from  knots.  The 
pine  belt  occupies  about  2,000  square  miles  of  territory, 
and  at  a  low  estimate  it  contains  3,000,000,000  feet. 

Newfoundland  fir  is  considered  particularly  good,  and  it 
grows  to  a  good  size  and  is  sound.  In  England  it  is 
known  as  white  wood. 

In  estimating  the  future  of  an  industry,  an  important 
factor  which  has  considerable  weight  with  the  operator  is 
the  accessibility  of  the  region  he  is  operating  in  to  the 
market,  or,  to  speak  more  concisely,  the  available  means  of 
transportation.  In  this  respect  Newfoundland  is  well 
served,  having  6,000  miles  of  coast  line  with  deep  bays, 
inlets,  and  natural  harbours,  which  are  adjacent  to  many 
of  the  forest  belts,  besides  possessing  many  valuable  inland 
waters  where  rafts  and  logs  can  be  floated  to  the  mills  with 
the  greatest  of  ease.  Chief  among  these  are  the  Great 
Rattling,  Little  Rattling,  Jumpers,  Eel,  Codroy,  Terra 
Nova,  Gambo,  Gander,  and  other  rivers,  all  of  which 
possess  a  horse-power  varying  from  1,000  to  30,000,  while 
at  Millertown,  at  the  foot  of  Red  Indian  Lake  on  the 
Exploits  River,  is  a  horse-power  of  10,000;  and  farther 
down  this  river,  at  Grand  Falls,  is  a  horse-power  of  over 
30,000,  and  still  farther  down  on  the  same  river,  near 
Bishop's  Falls,  on  tidewater  there  is  a  water-power  of  about 
25,000  horse. 

Again,  there  is  the  Reid  Newfoundland  Railway,  stretch- 
ing from  St.  John's  to  Port-aux-Basques,  with  branches 
covering  648  miles,  and  an  admirable  bay  steam  service. 
By  these  splendid  means  of  transportation  all  the  timber 
areas  can  be  reached  and  exploited  at  a  minimum  of 
discomfort  and  cost. 

While  the  lumber  operations  in  Newfoundland,  specially 
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in  the  pine  belt  of  the  Colony,  are  very  profitable  under 
proper  management,  on  account  of  the  high  value  of  this 
wood,  the  great  future  in  these  forests  is  the  manufacture 
of  pulp  and  paper.  Newfoundland  is  destined  to  possess 
the  most  profitable  paper  enterprise  in  the  world.  Messrs. 
Harmsworth  &  Co.,  the  great  London  publishers,  after 
careful  investigation,  have  already  secured  a  large  property 
on  the  Island,  which  possesses  an  inexhaustible  supply  of 
wood  and  enormous  water-power,  with  convenient  shipping 
facilities.  With  the  cheapness  of  their  wood  and  the  low 
transportation  from  their  mill  to  the  London  market,  it  is 
said  that  they  will  be  able  to  deliver  the  paper  in  London, 
which  they  require  for  their  own  publications,  at  50  per 
cent,  less  than  the  present  market  price./.  If  the  cost  of 
paper  advances  in  other  countries,  as  it  is  expected  it  will 
during  the  next  five  or  ten  years,  tliejwisdom^this  entej^ 
prising  firm  has  displayed  iii_seciiring  their  future  supply 
of  paper  at  a  minimum  and  uniform  cost  is  very  apparent,  u 
A  large  part  of  the  Island  Is  coveTeiT  ^ith.  pulp  wood. 
Amongst  several  others  there  are  three  properties  that 
have  also  a  specially  good  water-power  contiguous,  sufficient 
for  manufacturing  paper  on  a  large  scale,  say,  from  100  to 
200  tons  per  day.  These  powers  are  situated  at  Grand 
Falls,  Bishop's  Falls,  and  near  Grand  Lake. 

The  following  are  the  leading  lumber  companies  now 
operating  on  the  Island,  with  their  output  or  capacity  :— 

The  Newfoundland  Timber  Estates,  Ltd.  300,000  ft.  daily. 
Exploits  Lumber  Company      ...         ...      85,000       ,, 

Newland  Lumber  and  Pulp  Co.,  Ltd. ...  100,000 

St.  George's  Lumber  Co 20,000 

Fisher  Mill         20,000       „ 

The  Newfoundland  Timber  Estates,  Ltd. — the  largest  of 
these  concerns — was  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  New- 
foundland on  March  21st,  1903,  with  a  capital  of  $3,000,000. 
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They  conduct  operations  at  four  different  points — Miller- 
town,  Glenwood,  Gander  Bay,  and  Gumbo,  and  have  also  a 
large  shipping-yard  at  Lewisport  and  an  office  at  St.  John's, 
which  is  the  headquarters  for  the  company.  They  own  the 
exclusive  right  to  log  or  lumber  on  1,549,440  acres,  or 
2,421  square  miles,  of  land  around  the  vicinity  of  lied 
Indian  Lake  at  the  head  waters  of  the  Exploits  lliver. 
A  conservative  estimate  of  the  timber  is  2,440,000,000 
superficial  feet,  in  the  proportion  of  40  per  cent,  pine  and 
the  remaining  GO  per  cent,  spruce  and  fir.  The  company's 
largest  operations  are  at  Millertown  and  Glenwood,  all  their 
properties  in  these  places  having  been  purchased  from 
Lewis  Miller.  Millertown  is  a  village  20  miles  from 
Millertown  Junction,  on  the  Reid  Newfoundland  Railway. 
It  was  built  by  Mr.  Miller,  and  includes  sixty  houses  and 
two  large  mills  —  all  the  company's  property.  It  has 
railway  connection  with  the  Reid  Newfoundland  Railway 
by  the  company's  branch  line  20  miles  in  length.  The 
mills  have  each  a  capacity  of  50,000  feet  per  day.  Both 
are  equipped  in  the  most  modern  manner,  with  long  haul- 
ups,  trimmers,  circulars,  triple-bench  sawing-machines, 
slabbers,  lath-machines,  two  hand-saws,  Swedish  gangs, 
and  a  perfect  roller  equipment ;  excellent  yards  for  piling, 
into  which  railway  sidings  are  run  and  the  lumber  shipped 
to  Lewisport,  80  miles  away,  where  the  company  have  a 
very  large  piling-yard,  from  which  the  lumber  is  shipped 
to  the  different  markets.  A  natural  logging-site  is  formed 
at  the  village,  as  it  is  situated  at  the  foot  of  Red  Indian 
Lake,  which  is  34  miles  long  by  one  to  two  broad.  A 
great  many  of  the  villagers  are  immigrants  from  Sweden, 
thoroughly  conversant  with  the  lumber  business  through 
long  training  both  in  Sweden  and  here.  They  prove 
themselves  as  thoroughly  attached  to  their  work,  and  go 
into  the  woods  with  their  families  in  the  fall,  remaining 
there  all  winter  executing  contracts  with  the  company. 

The  property  at  Glenwood,  which  is  situated  at  Glenwood 
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Lake  on  the  Gander  Biver,  consists  of  two  mills,  each  with 
a  capacity  of  50,000  feet  per  day.  The  company's  mill  at 
Gander  Bay,  30  miles  from  Glen  wood,  was  purchased  from 
the  Phillips  Estate,  the  former  operators.  The  limits  here 
cover  about  270,000  acres  of  land  on  each  side  of  the 
Gander  Kiver  and  Lake.  The  Gambo  operations  are  at 
the  Gambo  River,  40  miles  from  Lewisport.  There  is  a 
lumber  yard  at  Lewisport  with  a  storage  capacity  of 
forty  million  feet,  two  miles  of  railway  siding,  offices,  and 
sheds.  The  port  is  open  for  navigation  from  the  last 
of  April  till  the  middle  of  December. 

The  company  loaded  eleven  large  cargoes  at  this  port 
for  South  America  during  last  summer.  The  quality  and 
manufacture  of  the  lumber  are  particularly  adapted  for  this 
market,  and  has  been  given  a  preference  over  Canadian 
spruce. 

Indian  Bay  is  a  well- wooded  block  of  timber  land  con- 
sisting of  96,000  acres.  This  property  has  not  yet  been 
operated,  the  company  holding  it  in  reserve  while  develop- 
ing their  other  properties. 

The  Exploits  River  Pulp  Company  is  practically  owned 
by  Wood,  Barker  &  Co.,  of  Boston,  Mass.  Their  limits 
consist  of  about  700,000  acres,  on  which  there  is  an 
enormous  quantity  of  pulp  wood,  also  a  very  large  quantity 
of  fine  pine.  Their  shipping  port  is  at  Botwoodville,  where 
they  have  a  modern  saw  mill,  and  can  load  their  lumber 
from  their  mill  on  to  steamer  for  any  part  of  the  world. 
They  also  own  Bishop's  Falls  water-power,  where  there  is 
an  excellent  site  for  a  pulp  and  paper  mill. 

The  Newland  Lumber  and  Pulp  Co.  was  incorporated 
under  the  laws  of  Newfoundland,  $1,000,000  capital  stock. 

Their  limits  consist  of  320,000  acres,  located  in  their  pine 
belt  of  the  Island.  They  have  a  large  green-growing 
country.  Careful  cruisings  have  estimated  this  property 
to  have  at  least  fifteen  cords  of  pulp  wood  on  an  average 
acre,  and  is  considered  one  of  the  best  wooded  properties 
on  the  Island. 
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The  company  erected  two  years  ago  a  large  up-to-date 
saw  mill  at  Norris  Arm,  where  they  can  ship  their  product 
by  water  or  rail.  They  have  also  built  up  a  village  at  this 
place  for  their  workmen,  and  another  small  mill  at 
Indian  Arm. 

For  most  of  the  foregoing  information  about  agricultural 
land  in  the  Colony,  I  am  largely  indebted  to  the  late 
Arthur  White,  of  the  Surveyor-General's  Department, 

v  J. 

and  for  the  facts   about   lumber   and    pulp   wood   to   Mr. 
Harry  Crowe. — ED. 


Hayfield,  Grand  River,   Codroy. 
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Trade  and  Commerce. 

In  his  recent  able  and  comprehensive  Report  to  the 
Colonial  Secretary  011  the  Trade  and  Commerce  of  New- 
foundland, Sir  William  Macgregor  dwells  on  the  prosperity 
of  the  island.  Since  1900  there  has  been  a  continual 
surplus  of  revenue  over  expenditure  notwithstanding  large 
reductions  in  taxation  and  increased  grants  for  education, 
public  works,  etc.  One  of  the  best  proofs  of  our  advance 
in  wealth  is  the  excess  of  exports  over  imports.  This 
means  a  good  deal  in  a  Colony  that  buys  such  a  large  pro- 
portion of  its  food  abroad  and  nearly  all  the  manufactured 
goods  used  by  its  population.  In  regard  to  these  figures,  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  population  of  Newfound- 
land is  only  about  '230,000. 

It  will  be  observed  from  Table  I.  that  the  present  state 
of  the  Colony's  trade  as  regards  the  yearly  balance  is 
greatly  better  than  it  was  a  few  years  ago.  During  the 
nine  years  1888  to  1896-7  the  value  of  imports  exceeded 
that  of  exports  by  $1,110,950,  the  imports  exceeding  the 
exports  in  five  years  out  of  the  nine. 

During  the  last  five  years  exports  have  exceeded  imports 
as  follows : — 

EXCESS  OP  EXPORTS  OVER  IMPORTS. 


Year. 

Amount. 

1899-1900            

$ 
1,130,429 

1900-1901             

883,475 

1901-1902             

1,715,839 

1902-1903             

1,496,560 

1903-1904             

933,253 

The  balance  left  in  favour  of  the  Colony  on   these  five 
years  is  $6,159,556,  or  an  average  of  $1,231,911  a  year. 
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Imports  and  exports  naturally  divide  themselves  into 
four  groups — trade  to  the  United  Kingdom,  to  Canada,  the 
United  States,  and  elsewhere. 


1888  1892 

1899-1900, 

1903-1904. 

United  Kingdom 
Canada 

Per  cent. 
33-1 

Per  cent. 
24-5 
21-3 

United  States          
Elsewhere 

14-5 
31-8 

21-1 
33-1 

lOO'O 

100-0 

The  above  comparison  indicates  that  the  trade  of  this 
country  is  slowly  but  surely  leaving  the  United  Kingdom. 
This  would  seem  to  be  demonstrated  in  a  much  more  pro- 
nounced manner  by  comparing  the  figures  of  the  first  and 
last  years  of  the  series,  available  thus : — 

COMPARISON  or  THE  TOTAL  TKADE  OF  1888  AND  1903-4. 


1888. 

1<»03  04 

Increase. 

$ 

1,956,154 
2,509,649 
1.712.830 

Per  cent. 

76-1 

128-5 
36-7 

Decrease. 

$ 
1,164,525 

Per  cent. 

United  Kingdom 
Canada... 
United  States  ... 
Elsewhere 

$ 
5,637,658 
2,569.779 
1,951,870 
4,057,146 

$ 
4,473,133 
4,525,933 
4,41)1,519 
6,369.976 

20-7 

According  to  these  figures  the  trade  with  the  United 
Kingdom  has  lost  in  volume  about  one-fifth  in  sixteen 
years  ;  but  this  absolute  decrease  is  much  less  than  the 
relative  loss  compared  to  trade  with  other  countries.  In 
1888  the  trade  with  the  United  Kingdom  was  38'0  per 
cent,  of  the  whole,  as  against  17'3  per  cent,  with  Canada, 
13'1  per  cent,  with  the  United  States,  and  31'4  per  cent, 
with  all  other  countries  ;  while  in  1903-4  the  trade  with 
the  United  Kingdom  represented  only  22'5  per  cent,  of  the 
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whole,  against  22'8  per  cent,  with  Canada,  22'5  with  the 
United  States,  and  32'1  with  all  other  places. 

The  cause  of  this  change  in  the  trade  is  not  far  to 
seek.  Whilst  British  capital  has  neglected  Newfoundland, 
Canadians  and  Americans  have  been  prompt  to  secure  the 
advantages  offered  by  the  Island's  great  wealth  of  timber 
and  her  valuable  minerals.  An  American  Company  is  at 
the  present  time  negotiating  with  the  Government  for  a 
large  cold-storage  system  for  fish,  for  which  the  executive 
offer  an  annual  subsidy  of  £25,000.  Hence  the  increased 
trade  with  the  Dominion  of  Canada  and  the  American 
Republic  and  the  decrease  of  British  trade  with  the  Colony. 
Newfoundland  is  virtually  an  unexplored  country.  Take, 
for  instance,  copper  — the  area  over  which  this  valuable 
mineral  is  known  to  extend  is  very  large,  but  at  the  present 
time  in  the  northern  part  of  the  island  there  is  only  one 
English  Mining  Company's  enterprise,  the  very  successful 
Tilt  Cove  mine  belonging  to  the  Cape  Copper  Company. 

An  eminent  geologist  declared  there  are  fifty  Tilt  Coves 
in  this  copper  region,  and  they  will  be  found  when  the 
country  is  scientifically  and  thoroughly  explored.  The 
Canadians  have  secured  the  valuable  iron  mines  at  Bell 
Island,  but  there  are  plenty  of  other  iron  deposits  in  the 
island  only  awaiting  exploration  and  the  enterprise  of  the 
scientific  miner.  The  most  valuable  undeveloped  assets  of 
the  Colony  at  the  present  time  are  her  coal  and  pulp.  This 
great  store  of  wealth  and  the  great  possibilities  afforded 
by  the  country's  splendid  supply  of  pulp-wood,  fine  water- 
power,  facilities  of  transport,  cheap  labour,  and  proximity 
to  England,  should  hold  out  an  inducement  to  capitalists 
in  the  mother  country.  Already  the  well-known  firm  of 
Harmsworths  have  purchased  and  taken  up  a  big  grant  of 
land,  some  600  square  miles,  with  fine  water-power,  etc.,  but 
there  are  other  sites,  such  as  Grand  Lake,  for  instance,  that 
are  even  more  valuable  for  pulp  and  paper  manufacture. 

Besides  timber  and  minerals  it  must  always  be  .borne  .in 
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mind  that  Newfoundland  is  one  of  the  greatest  fishing 
countries  in  the  world.  Hitherto  this  industry  has  been 
practically  confined  to  one  branch  alone — the  exportation 
of  dry  cod.  It  is  a  very  important  business,  and  has  been 
carried  on  for  four  centuries. 

Notwithstanding  the  chances  and  changes  to  which  such 
a  business  is  naturally  exposed,  its  fluctuations  are  very 
inconsiderable.  As  Bacon  truly  called  it — "  the  gold  mine 
of  the  Newfoundland  fishery,  richer  than  the  famous 
treasures  of  Golconda  and  Peru."  It  is  a  mine  that  never 
peters  out. 

As  certain  as  seed-time  and  harvest  and  the  budding  of 
the  leaf,  come  every  year  to  our  shores  the  regular  supply 
of  bait  fishes,  the  herring,  capelin,  squid,  and  the  voracious 
cod.  It  is  one  of  the  great  operations  of  nature  that  never 
fails ;  neither  man  nor  its  marine  enemies  have  any 
more  control  over  this  great  migration,  one  of  the  marvels 
of  nature,  than  we  have  over  the  movements  of  the  planets. 

Anyone  can  see  that  the  time  has  arrived  when  the 
ancient  methods  of  carrying  on  the  fishery  must  give  way 
to  more  modern  and  scientific  forms  of  putting  up  fish  for 
food.  When,  for  instance,  salmon  is  worth  5  cents  (tyd.) 
in  the  Island  and  its  average  price,  wholesale,  is  Is.  Qd. 
in  England,  London  being  short  every  year  of  1,000 
tons  of  this  splendid  fish ;  when  lobsters  sell  for  2s.  6d. 
per  100  in  Newfoundland  and  are  worth  half-a-crown  a-piece 
in  Great  Britain,  there  is  room  for  a  profitable  trade,  not 
only  in  these  choice  subjects  but  also  in  herrings,  boneless 
cod,  and  various  other  modes  of  putting  up  fish. 

To  carry  out  an  enterprise  of  this  kind  successfully  we 
want  not  only  men  of  capital,  but,  most  important  of  all, 
experienced  fish-curing  firms  of  large  means  from  England 
or  Scotland.  The  business  wants  to  be  soundly  and  per- 
manently built  up  to  secure,  by  high  uniform  standards  of 
quality,  a  reputation  for  our  fish  products.  We  have  suf- 
fered in  the  past  from  ignorance  and  criminal  negligence  ; 
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what  is  now  required  is  a  really  big  firm  with  experience 
who  will  take  the  business  in  hand  and  make  a  name  for 
Newfoundland  products.  The  raw  material  is  splendid ;  all 
it  wants  is  the  cure  and  packing  in  the  best  modern  way. 
One  great  point  will  be  to  put  up  our  fish  products  in  small, 
attractive  and  cheap  packages  to  cater  for  the  million.  To 
use  an  American  expression,  "  there  are  millions  in  it  "  for 
the  right  people. 


Fisheries. 

The  chief  industry  in   Newfoundland   is   her   extensive 
cod  fishery. 


Newfoundland   Fishery  Returns  from  1901  Census. 

BOATS   ENGAGED   IN   THE   COD   FlSHEKY. 


Boats,  4  to  30  quintals     ...  24,342 

Boats,  30  qtls.  and  upwards  1,350 
Sailing  Vessels  from  20  to 

60  tons 1,421 


Sailing  Vessels  from  60  tons 

and  upwards      20 1 

Nets  and  Seines    ...         ...  34,915 

Cod  Traps 4,055 


Boats  from  4  to  30  quintals 
Boats  from  30  quintals  up- 
wards 

Cod  Traps 


Labrador. 

706 


Sailing  Vessels  from  20  to 

60  tons !> 

Nets  and  Seines     ...         ...      1,649 

126 


Bank  Cod  Fishery,   1903. 


Vessels  employed — No.  ...  100 
Tonnage  of  Vessels — tons  .  5,529 
AY.  catch  per  schr. — qtls.  .  893 


Men  employed — No.  ...  1,386 
Codfish  caught— qtls.  ...  89,331 
Av.  catch  per  man — qtls.  .  64J 


The  fishery  export  has  been  shown  by  the  above  figures 
to  form  the  staple  export  of  this  Colony,  amounting  on  the 
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mean  of  the  two  last  years  to  79  per  cent,  of  all  the  exports 
from  the  country. 

The  export  of  fresh-water  fish  amounted  to  :— 


Salmon  ... 
Trout 


Total 


19D2-03.     :    1 1)03- 04. 


(55,330 
8.4!)2 


73,822 


75,332 
<),032 


84,364 


About  one-half  of  the  salmon  export  is  to  the  United 
Kingdom,  while  about  one-third  goes  to  Canada.  About 
half  the  trout  is  sent  to  the  United  States,  while  the 
remainder  is  nearly  evenly  divided  between  Canada  and 
the  United  Kingdom. 

The  lobster  export  for  1902-03  was  $3S7,466,  and  for 
1903-04,  £410,405.  This  export  was  very  widely  distri- 
buted. 


Value  of  Exports  of  the  Fishery,  Furs,  &c. 

For  year  ending  June  30th,  1904. 


Codfish,  Dry 

Fresh 

,,        Pickled 
Haddock  and  Hake 
Herring,  fresh,  salted,  etc. 


Lobsters 

Salmon,  fresh,  tinned,  etc. . 
Turbot  and  Trout   . 
Cod  oil 


$5,943,063 

34,922 

43,056 

3,366 

327,630 


6,352,037 

410,405 

76,285 

10,519 

287,045 


7,135,045 
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Cod  oil  refined         .         .  482,792 

Seal  oil 303,067 

Whale  oil        ....  297,415 

Oil  stearine         ....  6,756 

Seal  skins       ....  258,987 

Other  fish  2,233 


Cod  roes         ... 
Whalebone         .         .         . 
Fertilisers  from  whale-liesh 


Total     .         .     $8,565,281 
Labrador  products          .         .  1,009,474 


9,574,755 
Add  for  home  consumption,  bait,  etc.  1,250,000 

Total     .         .  $10,824,755 

The  Herring  Fishery. 

These  fish  are  very  plentiful  around  the  coasts.  Their 
movements  are  sometimes  irregular.  Small  attempts  have 
been  made  to  improve  the  cure,  and  very  good  prices  were 
obtained  ;  but  it  has  not  been  kept  up  or  carried  out  on  a 
large  scale.  There  is  a  big  opening  for  this  trade.  A  large 
winter  herring  fishery  is  carried  on  at  Bay  of  Islands.  The 
following  is  the  return  for  last  season.  It  will  be  noticed 
the  American  preponderance. 

BRITISH. 
Brls.  Brls. 

Herring          Herring          Brls.  Vnlnp 

Vessels.       Tonnage.         ^^        frottai|  fn      Herring 

in  bulk.  bulk.          pickled. 

11  1,053  5,850  2,795  2,728  $23336.50 

UNITED  STATES. 
67  5,998  59,509  19.300  6,259  134514.00 

78  7,051    Zt    65>359  22,095  8,987  $157850.50 
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The  Hair  5eal  Fishery. 

Newfoundland  is  the  special  home  of  one  great  industry, 
the  pursuit  of  the  hair  seal.  Her  hardy  daring  fisher- 
men are  the  only  people  in  the  world  suited  for  carrying 
out  this  most  difficult  and  dangerous  enterprise.  When 


Skinning   Seals. 


the  Scotch  whalers,  who  are  also  seal  hunters  first 
came  in  contact  with  our  people,  and  saw  them  travel 
for  eight  and  ten  miles  over  the  ice  floe,  sometimes 
loose  and  running,  they  were  fairly  astonished.  The 
gathering  together  of  the  two  great  herds  of  seals,  the 
harps  and  the  hoods,  at  the  same  spot  and  precisely  at  the 
same  time  every  37ear,  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  facts 
in  natural  history.  Up  to  the  middle  of  February  the 
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seals  have  been  wandering  all  over  the  ocean,  but  just  at 
this  time  they  settle  down  on  the  ice  floe  or  anchor  ice,  a 
great  plain  generally  frozen  in  solid  with  the  land  and 
surrounding  islands,  for  the  purpose  of  breeding.  Their 
whelping-place  never  varies  more  than  a  few  miles ;  it 
lies  north-east  of  the  50th  parallel  of  North  Latitude, 
between  Cape  John  and  Belle  Isle  in  the  Straits, 
about  50  to  100  miles  off  the  land.  The  two  herds 
always  occupy  the  same  relative  positions,  the  harps  being 
inside  and  the  hoods  a  few  miles  outside  towards  the  ocean. 
The  mother  seal  brings  forth  her  young  about  the  end  of 
February,  and  they  grow  with  astonishing  rapidity  in 
fourteen  and  fifteen  days.  The  skin  alone,  with  its  inside 
lining  of  fat,  attains  the  weight  of  over  forty  pounds. 
These  young  seals  make  the  prime  oil.  Formerly  the  seal 
fishery  was  carried  on  in  sailing  vessels,  and  over  600 
vessels  were  engaged  in  the  business,  but  for  the  last  half- 
century  strong  wrooden  steamers  have  been  employed  and  a 
few  small  schooners. 

For  some  years  past  very  strict  regulations  have  been 
carried  out  by  the  Newfoundland  Government  to  prevent 
the  extinction  of  the  species.  Unlike  the  great  Newfound- 
land cod-nsher}r,  which  for  four  centuries  shows  a  wonder- 
fully steady  average  catch,  the  hair  seal  fishery  is  subject 
to  tremendous  fluctuations.  To  quote  from  Sir  William 
Macgregor's  valuable  report  of  this  year  : — "  To  prove  this 
it  is  only  necessary  to  mention  here  that  in  1897-98  the 
value  of  the  seal  skins  exported  was  only  $129,840,  and 
that  forty-eight  sealers  were  frozen  to  death  on  the 
icepans.  In  1896-97  the  number  of  seal  skins  was 
195,340,  the  value  $117,204  ;  against  528,150  skins,  valued 
at  $420,869,  in  1901-02.  In  other  words  the  value  of  seal 
skins  exported  in  1901-02  was,  in  round  figures,  more  than 
three-and-a-half  times  as  great  as  was  the  value  exported 
in  1896-97." 
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The  Whale  Fishery. 

A  very  successful  whale  fishery  was  carried  on  in  New- 
foundland over  half  a  century  ago.  The  fish  were  captured 
from  the  shore  in  whaleboats.  Our  fishermen  were  very 
bold  and  expert  whalemen.  Owing  to  the  failure  of  the 
"  right "  whale  the  business  came  to  an  end  about  1850. 
The  revival  of  the  industry  is  due  to  the  invention  of  a 
harpoon-gun  by  a  Norwegian  seaman.  This  kills  the  whale 
on  nearly  all  occasions,  and  does  away  with  the  old  dangers 
and  difficulties  attendant  on  this  perilous  business.  The 
pioneers  in  this  industry  in  Newfoundland  were  the  late 
Adolph  Nielsen  and  the  Hon.  A.  W.  Harvey,  and  their  first 
factory  was  erected  by  the  Newfoundland  Steam  Whaling 
Co.,  Ltd.,  at  Reubens  Harbour,  and  another  at  Rose  a  Rue. 
Others  followed,  and  there  are  now  fourteen  in  operation, 
and  others  building.  The  capital  invested  represents 
$750,000.  Professor  Rismuller,  by  his  patent  process, 
manufactures  the  carcasses  into  a  fine  guano,  and  utilises 
all  the  other  bye-products,  thus  adding  over  $100,000  to 
this  new  industry. 


Whale  Fishery,    1903-1904. 

Total  number  of  whales  captured        Quality — 1903-4 

Males     712                 Sulphur  Bottoms         ...  2C4 

Females             ...         ...     503                 Humpbacks      281 

Finbacks          690 

Seih        39 

Sperm   ...         ...         ...  1 


1275  1275 

Guano      3,511  tons. 

Whale  Bone        2,603  tons. 

Whale  Finners 162  tons. 

Oil  1 ,788,304  gallons. 
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The  following  is  a  return  for  the  previous  season,  1902-3 


Total  number  of  whales  captured 

Males 480 

Females  377 

Unknown  ...         1 


Quality— 1901-3  : 
Finbacks 
Sulphur  Bottoms 
Humpbacks 
Quality  unknown 


858 


345 
225 

287 
1 

858 


Guano 
Whale  Bone 
Whale  Finners 
Oil  .. 


585  Ions. 
773  tons. 
41  tons. 
962,951  gallons. 


It  will  be  readily  seen  from  the  foregoing  statements  how 
the  whale-fishing  industry  has  increased  during  the  past 


season. 


Value  of  Newfoundland  and  Canadian  Fisheries,  1901   1902. 


Countries. 

1901. 

1902. 

Newfoundland  * 

$8,157,949 

$8,605,881 

Nova  Scotia 

7  989  548 

7,351,753 

New  Brunswick    . 

4,193  264 

3,912,514 

Quebec     ...         ...         ... 

2,174,459 

2,059.175 

Prince  Edward  Island 

1,050,623 

887,024 

British  Columbia 

7,942,771 

5,284,824 

Ontario    ... 

1,428,079 

1,265,706 

Manitoba  and  North-West  Territories 

958,410 

1,198,437 

*  The  computation  for  Newfoundland  includes  the  Labrador  catch,  but 
not  bait  sold  to  foreigners,  nor  fish  used  for  home  consumption,  valued  at 
over  $1,250,000.  I  have  now  added  this  in.  English  fishery  returns  are  for 
fish  landed  ;  Newfoundland  only  for  fish  exported. 


Forest  Produce. 

The  chief  articles  of  this  class  are  lumber,  of  which  there 
was  an  export  of  $232,176  in  1902-03,  and  of  $270,332 
in  1903-04,  to  the  United  Kingdom.  The  next  largest 
export  was  to  Belgium,  in  each  year  $15,500  and  $17,300 
respectively.  In  the  latter  year  there  was  an  export  of 
$16,338  to  the  United  States.  There  was  a  shipment  of 
pit  props  to  the  United  Kingdom  in  1902-03  to  the  value 
of  $7,888,  but  this  was  not  repeated  in  1903-04. 

M   2 
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Furs  and  Skins. 

The  value  of  the  furs  exported  in  1902-03  was  $89,849, 
of  which  $47,637  to  the  United  Kingdom,  $29,689  to 
Canada,  and  $12,463  to  the  United  States  ;  against  $44,309, 
$16,003,  and  $9,007,  respectively,  in  1903-4. 

Almost  the  entire  export  of  skins  consists  of  seal  skins, 
the  value  of  which  was  $325,137  in  1902-03,  and  $258,987 
in  1903-04.  Seal  skins,  therefore,  constitute  a  somewhat 
important  article  of  export.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  point 
out  that  the  seal  fishery  is  as  liable  to  Fluctuations  as  is  any 
other  form  of  the  chase  or  of  sea  fishery. 

Minerals. 

The  mineral  exports  are,  as  might  be  expected,  more 
stable,  and  liable  to  less  serious  fluctuations  than  the 
fishery.  The  result  of  experience  goes  to  show  that  as  one 
mineral  export  becomes  less,  another  increases  to  make  up 
for  the  deficiency.  Unfortunately,  however,  the  value  of 
the  minerals  compared  with  that  of  the  fish  exported  is  only 
about  as  one  is  to  six. 

The  value  of  the  minerals  exported  from  Newfoundland 
during  the  five  fiscal  years  ending  30th  June,  1904,  has 
been  : — 


Year. 

Value. 

1809-1900  
1900  01 

$ 
939,322 
850,720 

1901-02     

1,282,311 

1902  03 

1,299,058 

1903  04                 

1,288,565 

The  nature  and  the  destination  of  all  the  mineral 
exports  of  any  importance  for  the  two  years  ending  30th 
June,  1904,  were  respectively :— 
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APPENDIX. 

Statistics   of   Population,   Trade, 
Revenue,    Expenditure,  etc. 


For  the  figures  following  I  am  largely  indebted  to  the  excellent  Year  Book 

of  Newfoundland  prepared,  annually  by  Mr.  Berteau,  Auditor-General,  and 

the  Governor's  Report. 


Population. 

Population  of  Newfoundland,  giving  that  of  each  Dis- 
trict, together  with  the  chief  Towns  or  Settlements 
in  each  District,  and  their  population  [Census  1901]. 


DISTRICT. 

Popula- 
tion. 

Chief  Town. 

Popula- 
tion. 

St.  Barbe          

8,134 

Bonne  Bay 

1,137 

Twillingate      

19,453 

Twillingate 

3,542 

Tilt  Cove 

1,370 

Fogo      

7,570 

Fogo      

1,118 

Change  Island... 

1,067 

Bonavista         

20,557 

Bonavista 

3,69B 

Greenspond 

1,353 

Trinity  

20,694 

Trinity  ... 

1,459 

Heart's  Content 

1,075 

Bay-dc-  Verde  ... 

9,827 

Western  Bay  ... 

965 

Carbonear 

5,024 

Carbonear 

3,703 

Harbor  Grace  ... 

12,671 

Harbor  Grace  ... 

5,184 

Bay  Roberts    ... 

2,226 

Port-de-Grave  ... 

7,445 

Brigus  ... 

1,162 

Harbor  Main    ... 

9,500 

Harbor  Main  ... 

798 

Conception  Harbour 

932 

St.  John's  East 

21,512 

(^  St.  John's 

29,594 

St.  John's  West 

18,483 

)  Torbay 

1,495 

Ferry  land 

5,697 

Ferry  land 

535 

Placentia          

15,194 

Great  Placentia 

1,315 

Burin 

10,402 

Burin    

2,719 

Grand  Bank    ... 

1,427 

Fortune  

8,762 

Harbor  Briton... 

763 

Burgeo  &  La  Poile 

7.011 

Channel 

1,280 

St.  George        

9,100 

St.  George 

1,409 

Codroy  

532 

Labrador           

3,947 

Battle  Harbour 

89 

Total 

224,931 
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Population,  Census  of   1901.     Denominational. 

Church  of  England           73,008 

Roman  Catholics 75,989 

Wesleyans 61,388 

Others          10,599 

Labrador 3,947 


224,931 


Agricultural  Stock  and  Produce,  &c.,  in  Newfoundland, 
Census  of  1901. 


Acre 5  Improved  Land     ...  95,867 

„      in  Pasture 35,133 

Wheat  and  Barley— bshls.  824 

Oats— bushels      10,773 

Hay— tons            53,883 

Potatoes— brls 541,766 

Turnips -brls 65,298 


Horses        8,851 

Milch  Cows  14,135 

Other  Horned  Cattle       ...     18,1507 

Sheep         78,025 

Swine         34,547 

Fowl  207,251 


Factories,  Mills,  &c.,  in  Newfoundland,  Census  of  1901. 


No.  of  Saw  Mills    191 

„       Tanneries     6 

„      Breweries    and    Dis- 
tilleries     ...         ...  3 

„       Iron  Foundries        ...  1 

,,       Bakeries        ...         ...  7 

,,      Furniture  Factories  .  10 

Other  Factories  7 1 


Value  of  above  Factories  $1,299.400 
„  Go3ds  produced  $2.055,264 

No.  of  hands  employed.  3,865 

„  Lobster  Factories  1,469 

„  persons  employed  6,484 

Value  of  Lobster  Fact's.       $92,144 

No.  cases  Lobsters,  1901         38,017 


To  these  must  be  added  Harmsworths'  new  Pulp  and  Paper  Mills,  $500,000 
— other  lumber  mills  producing  about  $100,000. 
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Value  of  Imports  of  Newfoundland  from  each  Country, 
Quinquennial    Period    1899=1900   to    1903  =  4. 


d 

fc 

COUNTRY.] 

Austria    
Belgium  
Brazil  

181)9-1  900 

1900-11)01 

1901-1902   11102-1903   1903  11)01 

o 
^ 

1 
2 
3 
4 

J3 
6 

c 
c 

11 

i  1 

12 
13 

1  1 
i: 
n 
i  ; 
if 

19 
2C 
21 

L'L' 
L'.'i 

•Jl 

25 
26 

27 

$ 

"'283 
7 

271,602 

2.805,490 

24,30(5 
2,185 

4,026 

498 

11,028 

$ 
25(5 
373 
168 

322,5:58 
50 
2,489,500 

36,848 

6,453 

548 
33,467 

ib',  451 
411 
1,902 

''5 
2,043 
28,1159 
160 
99,646 
16.441 
4,9(56 

2,328.622 
2,088,  466 

$ 

42.116 
14!) 

179,22(1 

2,612,042 

1  8,536 

7,753 

633 
84,074 

17,928 
1,630 
1,668 

..."• 

3,508 

25,724 

80,314 

14,566 
435 

2,244,178 

2,501,806 

$ 

5.287 
1  9( 

2:57,573 

2,869,897 
23,280 

42 

12,089 

1,586 
95,636 
3,709 
13.062 
182 
3,132 
915 

9,479 
39.895 
2,814 
79,207 
12,372 
856 

2,147,827 
2,920,914 

$ 
7( 
13,171 
557 

236,631 

3,423,225 

35,993 
7 

17,373 

1,405 
77,363 
3,791 
21,314 
353 
713 
301 

24,343 

37,845 
2,657 
71,188 
8,622 
1  ,304 
273 

2,479.138 
2,991,022 

1 
2 

3 

4 
5 
6 

7 
8 
9 
10 

11 

12 

la 

14 
15 
16 
IV 
18 
19 
M 
21 
^2 
25 
24 
25 

26 

27 

British    West 
Indies  
Cape    Colony 
Canada    ... 

Ceylon     
China  

Denmark     ... 
Franco 

Foreign  West 
Indies  

Germany     ... 
Greeee 

Holland  
India     

1  9,286 
1,20(5 
1,609 

Italy    

Japan  

Mexieo    
Norway  
Portugal  
Russia  
Spain 

2,302 

43,010 

78,159 
14,292 

2.224.353 

1,993,505 

St.  Pierre    ... 
Sweden    
Switzerland.. 
United  King- 
dom   
United  States 

$7,497,147 

$7,476,503  «,7.836,685 

$8,479,944 

$9,448,664 
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Value   of   Exports   of   Newfoundland    to    each   Country, 
Quinquennial    Period    1899=1900   to    1903=4. 


o" 
fc 

1 

2 
3 
4 
5 

6 

7 
8 
9 
10 

11 
12 
13 
11 

15 
16 

1  7 
18 
19 
20 

21 
22 
23 
24 

25 
2ti 
27 
28 
2!) 
30 
HI 
H2 

HH 

COUNTRY. 

1899-1900 

1900-1901   1901-1902  1902-1903 

1903-1904 

$ 
2,782 
40 
27,996 
1,578,163 

381,982 
53!) 
1,102,708 

8,673 
5,405 
4,925 

33,547 

56,169 
153,510 
762,899 
44,152 
215,984 
3HO 
464,060 
44 
4,090 

20 
395 
1,713,636 

348,262 
6,957 
132 

1,993,995 
1,470,497 

o 
^ 

Australian 
Commonw'th 
Austria    ...    . 

$ 
500 
595 
20,484 
2,068,586 

308,905 

520,137 
300 
1,734 

18,175 

38,892 

14,900 
137,907 

972,085 

4 

•9 

1,806 
19,431 
2,100,031 

321,196 
71L746 

'6,861 
1,038 
4,950 

77,660 

8,475 
111,696 
592,402 

98,100 
30,000 

1,187,676 

364,256 
5.395 
1,250 

1,831,941 

884,068 

$ 
293 
22 
18,153 
1,711,520 

442,662 

1,046,109 
120 
10.384 
640 
15,075 
25 
50,005 

40,683 
159,174 

698,089 

217,025 
260 
112,039 

1,452,944 
720 
251,676 
11,303 
1,210 

2,104,932 
1,207,461 

$ 
6,76(5 

34,374 

1,294,924 

492,358 

1.102,659 

1,700 
7,378 
890 
7,710 

52,958 

51,747 
•  224,305 
773,681 
4,400 
209,704 
350 
221,278 

"i',820 

7,640 

1,603,431 
600 
336,243 
8.232 

7,235 

2,173,09u 
1,357,031 

1 
2 
3 
4 

5 
6 

7 
8 
9 
Ki 
11 
12 

13 

(4 

15 

1C, 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
2.", 
21 
25 
2ti 
27 
28 
29 
HO 
31 

32 
33 

Belgium  

Bra/.il  

British    West 
Indies  
Buenos  Ayres 
Canada    
Cape    Colony 
Colombia     ... 
Costa  Rica  ... 
Denmark     ... 
Ecuador  
France     

Foreign  West 
Indies     

G  ermany 
Gibraltar     ... 
Greece  

Holland  

147,978 

India   

Italy    

112,870 
295 

Madeira  
Malta  ... 

Mauritius    ... 
New  Zealand 
Norway  .  . 

588 
'824 

1,009.027 
5,(H8 
291.053 
2,129 
6,305 

1,942,093 
972,085 

Panama  
Portugal  
Russia  

Spain       

St.  Pierre    ... 
Sweden   
United  King- 
dom   

United  States 

$8,627,576 

$8,359,978 

$9,552,524 

$9,976,504  $10,381,  897 
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The   Game   Laws  of   Newfoundland. 

Caribou  or  Deer. 

SEC.  3. — No  person  shall  hunt,  kill  or  pursue  with  intent  to  kill, 
any  moose  or  elk  within  this  Colony,  at  any  time  before  the  1st 
day  of  January,  1912.  Maximum  penalty  §200  or  three  mouths' 
imprisonment. 

6. — No  person  shall  hunt,  kill  or  pursue  with  intent  to  kill,  any 
caribou  from  the  1st  day  of  February  to  the  31st  day  of  July  in  any 
year,  both  days  inclusive,  or  from  the  1st  day  of  October  to  the  2()th 
day  of  October  in  any  year,  both  days  inclusive. 

7. — No  person  other  than  a  licensee  under  this  Act  shall,  during 
the  time  by  this  Act  allowed  for  killing  caribou,  kill  or  take  more  than 
two  stag  and  one  doe  caribou  iu  any  one  year. 

10. — No  person  not  actually  domiciled  in  this  Colony  shall  hunt, 
kill  or  pursue  with  intent  to  kill,  in  any  season  any  caribou  without 
having  first  procured  a  license  for  the  season,  nor  shall  more  than  one 
license  be  granted  in  any  year  to  any  one  person. 

11. — Such  licenses  to  hunt  caribou  shall  only  be  issued  by  a 
Stipendiary  Magistrate,  a  Justice  of  the  Peace,  or  the  Department  of 
Marine  and  Fisheries.  A  fee  of  $1  for  each  license  shall  be  paid  to 
the  person  issuing  same. 

13. — Any  person  not  domiciled  in  this  Colony  shall  be  entitled  to 
hunt,  kill  and  pursue  with  intent  to  kill,  caribou  on  taking  out  a 
license,  for  which  a  fee  of  $50  shall  be  paid,  and  such  license  shall 
entitle  the  holder  thereof  to  kill  not  more  than  three  stag  caribou. 
Licenses  may  be  issued  to  Officers  of  His  Majesty's  Ships  of  War 
employed  on  this  station  for  the  Fisheries  Protection  without  payment 
of  any  fee  upon  application  to  the  Minister  of  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

14. — Licenses  shall  be  issued  to  all  guides  by  any  of  the  persons 
named  in  section  11,  but  the  fee  of  $1  in  the  said  section  mentioned 
shall  not  be  charged.  Every  non-domiciled  guide  shall  pay  for  such 
license  a  fee  of  $50.  Every  applicant  for  such  license  shall  make  oath 
or  affirmation  that  he  will  use  his  best  endeavours  to  have  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act  carried  out,  and  that  whenever  any  breach  thereof 
may  occur  he  shall  forthwith  report  the  same  to  the  nearest  Magis- 
trate, Justice  of  the  Peace,  or  Warden,  with  a  view  of  prosecuting  the 
offender  to  conviction. 

15. — No  person  holding  a  license  to  hunt,  kill  or  pursue  caribou 
shall  employ  as  a  guide,  labourer  or  bearer  in  a  hunting  expedition 
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any  person  who  has  not  obtained  a  license  under  the  next  preceding 
section. 

16. — -Any  person  obtaining  a  license  to  hunt,  kill  or  pursue  caribou 
shall  make  oath  or  affirmation  before  the  person  granting  the  said 
license  that  he  will  not  violate  or  permit  the  violation  of  any  portion 
of  this  Act. 

17. — No  person  holding  a  license  to  hunt  caribou  shall  kill  or  take 
more  stag  caribou  than  the  number  indicated  by  his  license,  and  no 
member  of  a  hunting  expedition,  whether  a  guide,  bearer  or  labourer, 
or  otherwise  in  the  employ  of  the  holder  of  such  license,  shall  kill  any 
caribou  other  than  under  the  said  license,  and  as  a  part  of  the  number 
indicated  therein. 

18. — It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  holder  of  a  license  to  hunt,  kill  or 
pursue  caribou  to  return  his  license  at  the  expiration  thereof  to  the 
Magistrate  or  other  person  authorised  to  issue  the  same  with  a  state- 
ment thereon  in  writing  under  oath  or  affirmation  specifying  the 
number  of  caribou  killed  by  him  and  his  party  under  the  said  license. 

19.— Save  as  provided  in  this  Act,  no  person  shall  export  the  antlers, 
heads  or  skins  of  any  caribou,  nor  shall  the  owner,  master,  officers  or 
crew  of  any  vessel  permit  the  exportation  therein  of  any  such  antlers, 
head  or  skin,  or  any  part  thereof,  save  as  provided  and  under  a  permit 
of  a  Customs  officer.  Penalty  $ 500  or  six  months'  imprisonment. 

20. — If  any  master,  owner,  or  officer,  or  any  one  of  the  crew  of  any 
vessel  shall  be  convicted  of  a  violation  of  the  last  preceding  section,  he 
shall,  upon  such  conviction,  be  liable  for  every  such  offence  to  a 
penalty  of  $500  or  six  months'  imprisonment,  and  such  penalty  shall 
constitute  a  claim  against  the  said  vessel,  and  become  a  lien  thereon, 
and  may  be  collected  and  enforced  by  the  seizure,  confiscation  and  sale 
of  the  said  vessel,  despite  any  change  of  registry  or  ownership  between 
the  date  of  the  offence  and  the  seizure  of  the  vessel. 

21. — Any  person  holding  a  license  to  hunt,  kill  or  pursue  caribou 
under  this  Act  may  export  the  carcasses,  antlers,  head  or  any  part  of 
any  caribou  killed  under  the  said  license,  upon  entering  the  same  at 
the  Customs  House  for  exportation  and  receiving  a  permit  therefor. 
Such  person  shall  make  oath  or  affirmation,  specifying  the  articles 
which  he  intends  to  export,  and  that  the  same  are  portions  of  caribou 
killed  under  license  held  by  him,  and  stating  the  name  of  the  person 
from  whom  ho  obtained  the  said  license,  and  the  date  thereof,  and  that 
the  articles  about  to  be  exported  are  not  being  exported  as  articles  of 
commerce,  and  he  shall  thereupon  pay  a  fee  of  50  cents  to  the  officer  of 
Customs  before  whom  such  export  entry  is  made,  which  fee  the  said 
officer  is  hereby  authorised  to  retain.  Such  affidavit  or  affirmation 
shall  be  forwarded  to  the  Department  of  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
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22. — No  person  holding  a  license  to  hunt,  kill  or  pursue  caribou 
under  this  Act  shall  export  from  this  Colony  the  carcasses,  heads,  or 
antlers  of  more  than  three  stag  caribou. 

23. — Any  person  not  holding  a  license  to  hunt,  kill  or  pursue 
caribou,  but  who  is  domiciled  in  this  Colony,  may  export  the  antlers, 
heads  or  skins  of  caribou  upon  entering  the  same  for  exportation  at  a 
Customs  House  in  the  Colony,  and  receiving  a  special  permit  therefor. 
Such  permit  shall  not  be  granted  except  upon  an  affidavit  made  before 
the  Customs  officer  to  whom  application  for  a  permit  is  made,  stating 
the  name  of  the  owner  of  the  articles  to  be  exported,  their  destination, 
and  the  person  from  whom  and  place  where  obtained,  and  that  the 
same  are  not  being  exported  as  an  article  of  commerce.  Such  affidavit 
shall  bo  transmitted  by  the  officer  of  Customs  to  the  Department  of 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 

24. — If  any  Customs  officer  is  informed  or  becomes  aware  that  any 
antlers,  heads  or  skins  of  caribou  are  being  exported  except  by  a  person 
who  has  complied  with  the  provisions  of  this  Act  in  all  respects,  it  shall 
be  the  duty  of  such  officer  to  seize  the  said  antlers,  heads  or  skins,  or 
any  portion  thereof,  and  to  make  complaint  before  a  stipendiary  magis- 
trate or  Justice  of  the  Peace  that  a  violation  of  the  Act  has  been 
committed. 

2.5-20. — All  persons  are  prohibited  from  setting  any  snare,  trap  or 
pit  for  the  destruction  or  capture,  or  killing  or  pursuing  with  intent  to 
kill,  any  caribou, 

(a)  With  dogs ;  or 

(/>)  With  hatchet,    tomahawk,    spear,    machine,    contrivance    or 

weapon,  other  than  firearms  loaded  with  ball  or  bullet ;  or 
(c)  While  swimming  or  crossing  any  pond,  lake,  stream,  river  or 

watercourse. 

No  person  is  allowed  to  hunt  or  kill  caribou  within  the  area  as  here- 
after described,  that  is  to  say  : — 

Commencing  one  and  a  half  miles  south  of  Grand  Lake  Station,  on 
the  shores  of  the  lake,  to  a  point  at  the  same  distance  from  the  railway 
at  Howley ;  thence  to  Goose  Brook,  one  and  a  half  miles  from  the 
railway  line ;  thence  east  to  the  railway  line  near  Kitty's  Brook  Falls; 
thence  northwardly  six  and  a  half  miles  ;  thence  to  a  point  at  Junction 
Brook,  three  miles  north  of  Grand  Lake  Station ;  and  thence  south- 
wardly along  the  course  of  the  brook  and  shore  of  the  lake  to  the  place 
of  commencement. 

Tinning  or  canning  of  caribou  meat  is  prohibited. 
No  person  may  purchase  or  receive  any  flesh  of  caribou  between 
February  1st  and  July  31st  in  any  year. 

All  fees  collected  under  this  Act  shall  be  remitted  forthwith  to  the 
Minister  of  Marine  and  Fisheries, 
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All  fines  and  penalties  under  this  Act  shall  be  sued  for  and  recovered 
in  a  summary  manner  on  information  or  complaint  before  a  Justice  of 
the  Peace  by  any  person  who  shall  inform  and  sue  for  the  same  ;  and 
one-half  of  all  fines  and  forfeitures  imposed  shall  be  awarded  to  such 
complainant  who  shall  prosecute  the  offender  to  conviction. 

Any  person  who  shall  violate  any  section  of  this  Act  for  which  no 
penalty  is  herein  provided  shall  be  liable  to  a  fine  not  exceeding  $200, 
and  in  default  of  payment  to  imprisonment  for  any  period  not  exceeding 
six  months. 

Birds. 

No  person  may  hunt  or  kill  partridge  before  the  1st  day  of  October, 
1905. 

No  person  shall  hunt,  kill,  purchase,  or  have  in  his  possession  any 
ptarmigan  or  willow-grouse  (commonly  called  partridge)  or  the  eggs 
of  any  such  birds  within  this  Colony  between  the  12th  day  of  January 
and  the  1st  day  of  October  in  any  year  under  a  penalty  of  not  exceeding 
$100,  or  imprisonment  not  exceeding  three  months.  Provided  it  shall 
not  be  held  unlawful  to  sell,  etc.,  or  have  possession  of  such  birds 
where  the  party  shall  prove  that  the  said  birds  were  killed  between 
the  1st  day  of  October  and  the  12th  day  of  January,  next  succeeding. 

It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  to  export  from  this  Colony  for 
sale  as  an  article  of  commerce  any  willow  or  other  grouse  or  partridge 
under  a  penalty  of  $5  for  each  bird  so  exported. 

No  person  shall  hunt,  etc.,  sell,  purchase  or  have  in  his  possession 
any  curlew,  plover,  snipe  or  other  wild  or  migratory  birds  (except  wild 
geese)  or  eggs  of  any  such  birds  within  the  Colony  between  the  12th 
day  of  January  and  the  20th  day  of  August  in  each  year,  under  a 
penalty  of  not  less  than  $25  nor  exceeding  $100,  or,  in  default  of 
payment,  of  imprisonment  not  exceeding  three  months. 

Any  person  except  a  traveller  on  a  journey  found  on  a  Sunday 
carrying  firearms  shall  be  subject  to  a  fine  not  exceeding  §40,  and,  in 
default  of  payment,  to  imprisonment  for  a  period  not  exceeding  one 
month. 

Otters,   Beavers  and  Foxes. 

No  person  shall  hunt  beavers  or  export  beaver  skins  till  the  1st  day 
of  October,  1907. 

No  person  shall  in  any  year  take,  kill,  wound  or  destroy  any  otter 
or  beaver  between  the  1st  day  of  April  and  the  1st  day  of  October, 
under  a  penalty  of  $25  or  imprisonment  not  exceeding  one  mouth. 

No  person  shall  hunt  foxes  from  the  loth  day  of  March  to  the  loth 
day  of  October  in  any  year. 

Trout  and  Salmon. 

No  person  shall  catch,  kill,  capture  or  take  any  salmon,  trout,  or 
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inland-water  fishes  in  any  river,  stream,  brook,  pond,  lake  or  estuary 
in  Newfoundland  by  any  other  means  except  rod,  hook,  and  line. 

No  person  shall,  by  spearing,  sweeping  or  hauling  with  any  net  or 
seine,  take  or  attempt  to  take  any  salmon,  trout,  or  inland  water  fish. 

In  every  mill-dam,  rack  or  framework  erected  or  built  across  any 
pond,  lake,  river,  brook  or  stream  where  salmon  and  trout  have  been 
known  to  enter,  there  shall  be  put  a  proper  pass  way  or  fish-ladder, 
not  less  than  four  feet  in  width,  capable  of  allowing  salmon  or  trout 
of  any  size  to  enter  the  waters  above.  Any  logs  or  timber  of  any 
description  which  may  be  so  placed  as  to  impede  the  passage  of  salmon 
or  trout  in  a  river  or  stream  shall  be  instantly  removed,  and  no  saw- 
dust or  mill  rubbish  of  any  kind  shall  be  cast  into  any  pond,  lake, 
river,  brook,  stream  or  watercourse. 

No  person  shall  catch,  kill  or  take  any  salmon  or  trout  in  any  river, 
brook,  stream,  pond  or  lake  in  this  Colony  between  the  l.Hh  day  of 
September  and  the  loth  day  of  January  next  following  in  any  year. 

No  person  shall  buy  or  sell  or  have  in  possession  any  salmon  or 
trout  which  have  been  taken  contrary  to  these  rules,  and  every  salmon 
or  trout  so  taken  may  be  forfeited  to  the  complainant  by  any  Justice. 


Newfoundland  Guides  and  their 
Addresses. 

NAMES  DISTRICT  ADDRESS 

E.  Saunders  ...          Bonavista  Bay       ...  Glovertown 

G.  Gillanl      Little  Bay 

Michael  Gillis           Codroy        Grand  River 

Patrick  Downey        ...          ...  ,,              ...          ...  ,, 

Andrew  Gabriel        ...         ...  ,,             ...         ...  ,, 

Joseph  Mclsaac        ...         ...  , ,             ...         ...  , , 

John  Mclsaac  of  Archy       ...  , ,              ...          ...  , , 

Patrick  Corniey        ...          ...  , ,              ...          ...  , , 

Clement  J.  Doyle     ...         ...  ,,             ...         ...  ,, 

Alex  Benoit  ...         ...         ...  ,,             ...         ...  ,, 

Thos.  B.  Doyle         ,,  

William  Carter         ...         ...          ,,             Little  River 

John  Carter  ...          ...          ...  ,,              ...          ...  ,, 

Francis  Mclsaacs     ...         ...  , ,             ...         ...  , , 

Daniel  Mclsaacs  (Allan)     ...  ,,             ...         ...  ,, 

Angus  Mclsaacs  (Allan)     ...  ,,              ...          ...  ,, 

James  F.  Tbompkins           ...          ,,             ,, 

William  Donatte       ...         ...          ,,             ,, 

Joseph  Shaisson        ...         ...  , ,             ...         ...  , , 
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NAMES 

Michael  Young 
Jas.  P.  Downey 
Joseph  Young 
Paul  Benoit  ... 
Maxim  Young 
John  Francis 
John  Tobin    ... 
Michael  Benoit 
Oliver  Benoit... 
Tom  Benoit    ... 

Thos.  Webb 

Patrick  Webb 
Richard  B.  Shears    ... 
Andrew  March 
William  Tobin 
John  H.  Nichols 
Ben  Farnell  ... 
Nick  Neal 

Bernard  McCarthy  ... 
Mack  McCarthy 
Eedmond  McCarthy 
John  Arnold ... 
Joe  Pennel     ... 
James  Parsons 
George  Jure  ... 
William  Beaton 

Thos.  Beaton 

George  Beaton 
Alfred  Beaton 
Frederick  Beaton 
James  Beaton 
Robert  Osborne 

George  Gill 

John  Gill       

Peter  Gill      

Benj.  Paul  (Indian)... 
Abram  Paul      ,, 
Noel  Paul          ,, 
Robert  Young 

A.  G.  Yates 

G.  Gillard      

Daniel  Burton 

John  Wells 

Robert  Brooking 


DlSTKICT 

Codroy 

St.  George  Bay 


Bay  of  Islands 


ADDRESS 
Little  River 

Bank  Head 
Flat  Bay 

Seal  Rocks 
Main  River 


Flat  Bay 


Robinson's  Head 
Bank  Head 
Main  River 
River  Head 


Corner  Brook 
» 
» 

Bagg's  Crossing 
Botwoodville 


Bonavista  Bay 


Little  Bay 
Alexander  Bay 
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NAMES  DISTRICT                          ADDRESS 

Gus  Gullickson        Bonavista  Bay  ...  Alexander  Bay 

George  Hander         ...         ...  , ,         , ,  ...  Gambo 

William  Le  Drew     ,,         ,,  ...  Glovertown 

Fred  Le  Drew          ,,         ,,  ...             ,, 

John  Stephenson      Conception  Bay  ...  Gould's  Ridge 

Patrick  Croke           Placentia  Bay  . . .  Placentia 

George  Nicholls,  sen.          ...  ...           ...  ...  Deer  Lake 

George  Nicholls,  jun.          ...  ...          ...  ...            ,, 

All  the  Nicholls 
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